











A Trip Through Unknown Labrador 
Bishop J. A. Newnham 


Outdoor Sports. ....... . . «Caspar Whitney 
Hunting with a Camera. . . . . George Shiras, 3rd 


From London to Lourdes on a Steam 
Carriage. ......... « « Poultney Bigelow 


In Low Lying Lacedaemon. . Prof. J. Irving Manatt 


A Day in the Franconia Mountains Bradford Torrey 


Books for Summer Reading . . . Maurice Thompson 


Poem, Signed Articles, Book Reviews, Survey of 
the World, Editorials, Financial Affairs, etc., etc. 
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Whereby the Rider can obtain 
The Maximum of Comfort 
The Minimum of Effort 
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CHAINLESS CUSHION FRAME, $75.00 
CHAINLESS WITH COASTER BRAKE, $85.00 
CHAIN CUSHION FRAME, $55.00 

CHAIN WITH COASTER BRAKE, $62.50 


PRICES: 


CATALOGS FREE ON APPLICATION 
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There are Improvements in Bicycles 4 
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«WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL.. 


London to Ladysmith via Pretoria. 


Special Correspondent of the « Morning Post” in South Africa: - Author of ‘‘ The River War,” 
etc." With’3 Folding Maps and Plans: Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $1.50: Teens 


This book is the ‘outcome of Mr, Churchill’s experiences as a special correspondent with the British armies in | 
South Affica, from the early days of the war until the relief of Ladysmith ; and includes the story of the fight in the 
armoured train, Mr, Churchill’s detention at Pretoria.as a prisoner of war, his escape and subsequent service with the « 
Natal army. ‘There are several maps throwing light .on the operations and various plans, among them one of the 
States Model Schools in Pretoria, where the British prisoners were confined. 


ake With the aid of several admirable maps, he makes thoroughly coherent stories, which it is a pleasure to follow, of Buller’s success- 
ive efforts at Potgieter’s and Spion Kop, at Vaal Krantz, and at Monte Cristo and Pieter’s,. Itis.as brilliant work as was: expected‘of Mr, 
Churchill ; he could ask no better compliment.” —/alZ Mall Gazette. , : 

“Tn all the correspondence that has come from South Africa during the war, there is nothing better than his story of the wrecking of 
the armoured train, the. journey of its captured crew to the Transvaal, the life of the prisoners at Pretoria, and the writer’s escape. A 
word of ay ond must be given to the excellent maps, and especially to the rough sketch plans of the battles, “They are most helpful in 
making the story of the fighting easily intelligible.” — Daily Chronicl b ; he 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION. 


SOPHIA PARSON KELLY. . 
A romance, by STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of ‘*A } By A.’ E. W. MASON, author of ‘* The Conti. of 
Gentleman of France,’’ ‘‘ Under the .Red Robe,’’ Morrice Buckler,’’ and ANDREW LANG. ith 


frontispieve by Gordon-Browne, "Crowa.8xq,_ cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. é aa 


ELISSA, or THE DOO/I OF ZIMBABWE, 


‘“‘The Castle Inn,” etc. With 12 full-page Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, price, 


$1.50. 
ad Mr, Weyman’s new romance illustrates the types and manners By H. Riper Haccarp. With 13 illustrations. “C r 
of lant le me py saciety in he year +742. - pe nine that 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. , , 
means the revival ot an historical atmosphere it is skilful, \y i cenician 
the whole, just. The characters also a well realized, e In “ Elissa” Mr. Haggard takes his readers to the Ph 


‘Sophia’ is a decidedly interesting novel. . . . The tale moves |} city in South Central Atrica the mysterious ruins of. which have 
swiftly, hurrying on + Aho the wane to the heath, from hatred to been the subject of so much speculation and research in the recent 
love, from imprisonment on bread and water todiamonds . . . see How it happened that a trading town, protected by vast 
and a dozen other things. Sophia, the heroine, is a bundle of ortifications and adorned with many temples dedicated to. the 
girlish foolishness and charms, * Sophia,’ the book, is a bundle of gods of the Sidonians, was built by civilized men in the heart of 
more or less extraordinary episodes wov:n into a story in the most frica may not be accurately known, but there is ample room for 
beguiling manner."—New York Tribune, April, 1900 speculation as to the life of the ancient..city, and in this romance 
t ‘ ¥ the author has tried to picture incidents such as. might have accom- 
panied the first extinction of Zimbabwe. ° ae 








NEW BOOKS. 





AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE. HOMe AND GARDEN. 
By Cuarues B, SPAHR, Reprinted with corrections | Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical; of a Worker 
from The Outlook (NV. Y.).° Crown 8vo, $1.25. in Both, By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, author of “* Wood 
Contents :—I, A Typical Primitive Community—II. The Old and Garden,’’ With 53 illustrations from photo- 
Factory Towns in New England—III, The New Factory Towns 
of the South—IV. The Negro as an Industrial Factor—V. ‘The graphs by the author. -8vo, $3.50. 
Negro as a Citizen—VI. e Coal Mines of Pennsylvania—VII. " 
The Iron Centers—VIII. The Trades Union Movement in Chicago NEW- AND. CHEAPER -. ISSUE, 
—IX. The Mormons—X. The Northern Farm, t : 
GOVERNMENT OR HUPIAN ‘EVOLU- THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 
TION. JUSTICE. By Horack G. Hutcutnson, With contributions by 
By Epmonp KeLty, M.A., F G.S. Sometime Lecturer Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J, H. Taylor, H, 
on Municipal Government at Columbia University, J. Whigham, and Messrs. Sutton & Sons, With 72 
in the City of New York. Author of * Evolution Portraits from Photographs. Large crown 8vo, 
and Effort.’’ Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-360, cloth, gilt gilt top, $3.00. 
top, $1.50, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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By the Marshes of Minas, 


By CHARLEs G, D. ROBERTS, 


290 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Charming romances of old French Acadia, full 
of spirit, tenderness and pathos. 


Each of these stories is a rarely human, richly 
romantic play, clear in conception, rapid in move- 
ment, picturesque in its setting, and rememberable 
in its totality of effect.—W. Y. Mail and Express. 
By the Same Author: 
The Forge in the Forest ($1.50) 
A Sister to Evangeline ($1.50) 
Earth’s Enigmas ($1.25) 
A History of Canada ($2.00 xe?) 
New York Nocturnes ($1.00) 
The Book of the Native ($1.00) 
Songs of the Common Day ($1.00) 
‘ In Divers Tones: ($1.00) 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. - 


The Wall Street Point of View. 


By Henry CLews, (Jn press.) 


Every business man will want this book, written 
by one who knows his subject from the inside, as few 
men can, and who also knows how to treat it pithily, 
comprehensively, and brightly. Original and unique, 
it bristles with points of interest. ‘Wall Street in 
itself; Wall Street and the Nation; Wall Street and 
Social Problems; Wall Street and International Af- 
fairs are the topics covered. American finance in its 
relations to national and international problems has 
never been so graphically treated, 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 
Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days 
and of the Provincial and Revolutionary Periods. 


By EDwIN M, BAcon, 
476 pp. 131 illustrations, $1.50. 
Of surpassing interest to all students of American 
history, from its accuracy and its brilliancy of style, 


and of peculiar value to tourists in Yankeeland, both 
as a.gu de and a souvenir. 





2 TIMER & 


‘Silver, Burdett & Company: Boston, New York, Chicago 











A WOMAN'S PARIS 


With 10 half-tone illustrations from photographs. 

Intended for the use of the American lady who is about 
to go to Paris, and whowishes while she is there ‘to 
do the agreeable things there are to do and to avoid 
the disagreeable things there are not to do.” The autnor 
is herself an American woman who knows her Paris, and 
who has tried to take up systematically, but readably 
and entertainingly, the questions of living, of churches 
and theatres, of shopping, etc., and to point out to her 
countrywomen just how they may have tho pleasantest 
experience possible. The book contains chapters on the 
Exposition and on ‘“ Fair” prices. 

Cloth, decorative, 7 x 45g4inches. $1.25. 


GEORGIE 


By S. E. KISER 
With a cover design and ten illustrations by 
RALPH BERGENGREN. 


This book is made up of careful selections from Mr. 
Kiser’s articles in the Chicago Times-Herald, which have 
dealt so humorously with the American Boy’s Views and 
Ideas of his ‘Pa’ For lenehier comp eine. humor Mr. 
Kiser treads closely upon the literary heels of his distin- 
guished fellow-townsman, ‘ne author of “Mr. Dooley.” 


Cloth, decorative, 634 x 444 inches. $1.00. 









UP IN MAINE | 


Stories of Yankee Life Told in Verse. 


By HOLMAN F. DAY. 
With six half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


A collection of Mr. Day's remarkable poems of the 
farm, the shore and the logging-camps, some of which 
are familiar through their publication in the Lewiston 
Journal 

Cloth, decorative, 7% x 4%. $1.00. 





THE MIDDLE FIVE 


Indian Boys at School. 
By FRANCIS LA FLESCHE. 


With a cover design and a frontispiece in color by 


ANGEL DE CORA. 


A clever story of the days and games of the “nation’s 
wards” at the reservation school. ‘ 
Cloth, decorative, 674 x 4%. $1.25. 














SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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A Page of Nature Books. 


A UNIQUE NATURE BOOK. 


N ATURE’S CALENDAR. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s new book is intended to be a daily guide and companion for all 


lovers of out-of-door life, There is a page for every day of the year, and large marginal 
spaces are left on every page for the reader's daily notes. 








With 12 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








Nature Books by 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


PASTORAL DAYS. Large 4to. , Illus- | HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. Large 
trated by the Author. Gilt Edges, 4to. Illustrated by the Author. Gilt 
$2.50, Edges, $2.50 


EYE SPY. Afield with Nature among | HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. _Iilus- 
Flowers and Animate Things. [I- trated by the Author. 4to, Gilt 
lustrated by the’Author. 8vo, $2.50. Edges, $2.50. 


MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. Illustrated | SHARP EYES: a Rambler’s Calendar 
by the Author. 8vo, $2.50. ‘of Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, In- . 
CAMP-LIFE IN THE WOODS, and att; en Mowe: Srey Fee 


the Tricks of Trapping and Trap- | STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND 
Making. 16mo, $1.00, SUNSHINE. 8vo, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 











Flowers-The Field, Hill~Swamp. 


By Caro.ine A. CREEVEY. 
Without doubt the best and most practical guide to our wild flowers. The arrange- 
ment is excellent and with the aid of the many drawings the botanist will have no 
difficulty in classifying the flowers of any locality. 





With 150 Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, - _NEW YORK. 
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FOUR SUCCESSFUL, NEW NOVELS. 








Resurrection 
By Count LEO TOLSTOY 


Author of ‘‘Anna Karenina,"’ etc, 
zr2mo, cloth, illustrated, $7.50. 


“It is the greatest work of its great authdr.”’—New York 
Imes, 


The Alabaster Box 


By WALTER BESANT 
Author of ‘*The Orange Girl,’ etc., etc. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 























‘** This is a great story of settlement life.””—PAi/a. Press. 








Joan of the Sword Hand 








By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of ‘‘The Lilac Sun Bonnet.” 
12 mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“It is a robust romance, brimful of color.” —Brooklyn 
Times. 











Cape Town to Ladysmith 








By. G. W. STEEVENS 
Author of ‘‘With Kitchener to Khartum.”’ 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘He has a genius for swift and vivid delineation.’”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 





DODD, MEAD 





Publishers, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Fiftlr Street, New York. 


& COMPANY, 














THE MUTINY ON BOARD H. M.S. BOUNTY. 

By LiguT. WILLIAM BLIGH, With charts and illustra- 
tions, 16mo cloth, $1.00. 

A true and thrilling rendering of this remarkable ia- 
cident of history. From the original report of Lieut, 
Bligh, who had charge of the expedition. 

STEVENSONIANA. 

Pictorial and Literary Miscellany concerning R.'L. S., 
the man and his work. In 12 parts, with unique 
illustrations, each 25 cents ; the series. $2.50. 

THE BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT. 

In Four parts. Illustrated. small 4to, each 50 cents ; the set, $1.75, 
IN MEMORIAM, ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
With 140 Rubricated Initials, specially drawn by BLANCHE Mc- 

MANUS. Quarto, antique boards, edition 5Wu copies, $3.00, net. 

M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
THE BANKSIDE PRESS, 

14 West Twenty-secoad Street, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An 


CInsocial Socialist 
By G. Bernard Shaw, 


Author of “ Cashel Byron’s Profession,”’ 


One of this pungent writer’s most spirited and characteristic 
studies of English country life; its prevailing quality is the 
unexpected. 12mo, cloth, $1,265. 


New York. 





For Sale Everywhere. 


BRENTANO’S 


31 Union Square, New York. 





“Deserving of rank in the front among American 
hamorists.”"—PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN. 


‘‘ Bright humor and quaint philosophy.”—NEW 
YORK SN ’ ” P 

‘* Mr. Lloyd has the gift of telling.”’—N. Y. 
TIMES SATURDAY VIEW. 7 

‘*An excellent companion for busy men in their 
hours of leisure.”,—BOOK BUYER. 


*’ NELSON LLOYD 


8vo. Cloth, $1.25 
J. FP. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 





American Gardening | 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York. 


| AUTOGRAPH of famous persons Boy ight and Sold 








WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


LETTERS 1125 Broadway, New York 


SND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
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NEW BOOKS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST. 





EBEN HOLDEN. 


A Tale of the North Country. By faving BACHELLER. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops 
rough edges, $1.50, 


This character story of Northern New York promises to be one of the brightest and most popular books ot the year, for it 
appeals tothat love of mingled sentiment and humor which all men and women like, The hero, “* Uncle Eb,” is a quaint char 
acter of the fields and forests of St. Lawrence County, as practical as he is simple and as rugged in nature as he is noble in soul. 











CONCERNING CATS. THE LAST OF THE FLATBOATS. 
Ny Own and Some Others. A Story OF THE MississirrI, By GEORGE CARY 
By HELEN M, WINsLow, Editor of ‘‘ Zhe C/ub- EGGLESTON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated by 
Woman,’’ 8vo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated from hare Harding, $1.50. 
photographs of famous cats, $1.50. -story of adventure, travel and profit down “the 
The first real ‘‘ cat book”’ from a popular, practical and eka river,’ 
entertaining standpoint. Her book will find ready readers 
among cat-lovers and cat “ fanciers ”’ the world over, THE NO. ANK’ S LOG. 
WINNING OUT. A PRIVATEER OF THE REVOLUTION. By WILLIAM 
A Book oF SuccEss, By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, OQ. STODDARD, 12mo, cloth, illustrated by 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.00. Will Crawford, $1.25. 
An logpiring book for young people who wish to succeed An absorbing sea story of the Revolution by a pase, 
in life. ritten by the famous editor of Success. story-teller, 











THE STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The critics are unanimous in praise of what they style “ this timely and masterly epitome of history.” ‘‘A volume of great 
merit. . . . To recite such facts and in connected form and make, the subject interesting, is nothing less than a triumph 
of literary art ’’— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 











FOR SALE AT 
ALL BOOKSTORES. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BosTON.. } 
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eres 
220th THOUSAND. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of ‘PRISONERS OF HOPE.” Each, $1.50. 


‘‘T have read pretty nearly every American story It has everything which the recent sensational 
of the better class, especially the so-called historical | successes in historical fiction have had, and it has 
novels, None compares with Miss Johnston’s | style, charm and ‘lift’? besides.— Zhe Critic. 

books.’’— Joel Chandler Harris. 








The Son of the Wolf. Robert Tournay. 
Extraordinarily interesting tales of ‘Alaska. By | A Striking Romance of the French Revolution. By 
Jack LoNnpoN, With a frontispiece illustration, WILLIAM SAGE, With illustrations by Eric — 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. and Mary Ayer. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Queen’s Garden. The Burden of Christopher. 
By Mrs M. E. M. Davis, author of ‘‘Under the | By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of ‘‘ Diana Vic- 
Man-Fig’’ and ‘*The Wire Cutters.’’ 16mo, trix.’’ Crown 8vo, $1 50. 
$1 25. A profoundly interesting story of modern business life, its 


sharp competitions and temptations, 
ae Altogether as interesting as anything Cable has ever 


written.’’— Nashville Banner. L ove in a Clou d. 
ce 9) 66 
Knights in Fustian. By ARLO Bates, author of The Puritans,” «The 


Philistines,’’ “The Pagans,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
A true, yet romantic, War-Time Story of Indiana, “ A wholesoine, entertaining love story, bright and hu- 





By CAROLINE Brown, Crown 8vo, $1.50. morous,”—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent Postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; ‘11 East 17th Street, New York. 

















D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘“s By the best equipped writer in the country.” 





Bird Studies 
With a Camera. 


With Introductory Chapters on the 
Outfit and Methods of the 
Bird Photographer. 








By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of 
Vertebrate Zoology in the American Museum 
of Natural History ; Author of ‘‘ Handbook 


of Birds of Eastern North America”’ and of } 


* Bird-Life,’’ with pictures by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. [Illustrated with over 100 Pho- 
tographs from Nature by the Author. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Bird students and photographers will find that this 
book possesses for them a unique interest and value. It 
contains fascinating accounts of the habits of some. of 
our common birds and descriptions of the largest bird 
colonies existing in eastern North America; while its 
author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds in 
Natnre not only lends to the illustrations the charm of 
realism, but makes the book a record of surprising achieve- 
ments with the camera. Several ‘of these illustrations 
have been described by experts as ‘‘the most remarkable 
photographs of wild life we have ever seen.”? The book 
is practical as well as descriptive, and in the opening chap- 
ters the questions of camera, lens, plates, blinds, decoys, 
and other pertinent matters are fully discussed, making 
the work an admirable guide for the camera hunter: 





A History of Sanskrit 
Literature. 











By A. A. MACDONELL, M A., Deputy Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Oxford. A new volume in the Literature of 
the World Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


Down to the present time no history of Sanskrit liter- 
ature as a whole has been written in English. 





The Seafarers. 











A Romance? By J. BLOUNDELLE BurRTON, Au- 
thor of ‘‘In the Day of Adversity,’ ‘‘ De- 
nounced,’’ etc. No. 285, Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 


5. €. Grant 


23 West Forty-Second Street, - Rew York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


TheColumbia Grand” 
GRAPHOPHONE. 





OnE oF A Famous Trio or GRANDS. 


GRAPHOPHONE GRAND, - - 
NEW HOME GRAND, = = 
COLUMBIA GRAND, - 

Finest Talking Machines Made. 


COLUIBIA RECORDS ARE SUPERB. 
“Best at all Points.” 
Loudest. Smoothest. Clearest. Greatest Variety. Cheapest. 


Large records for' Grand machines, $1.50 each. Small 
records, 50 cents each; $5 per dozen. 


Write for catalogue “ A2” and record list. 
Columbia Phonograph Company 


owed York, 143-145 Broa*way. San Freneieco. t Led Gary. St. 
Retail gd 1155, 1157, 1159 Catoane, © 88 Wabash Ave. 

Broadw St Louis, 720-722 ‘Oliv e St. 
Philadelphia, 1032 Chestnut St. ington, 919 Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore St. Ave 

Buffalo, 313 Main St. 


LONDON. PARIS, BERLIN, 
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Salons Colonial and: Republican 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON ; 


With frontispiece in colors, and numerous reproductions of portraits and miniatures of men 
and women prominent in colonial life and in the early days of the Republic, Crushed 
buckram, $3.00 ; half levant, $6.00. 


SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN and HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES 
The two volumes in a box. Crushed buckram, $6.00 ; half levant, $12.00, 


‘* The light that is thrown upon the manners and customs of the Americans of this period will shine for the first ; 
time for many students of American history. It is difficult to believe, reading Miss Wharton’s pages, that she is not 
painting pictures of life in London or even in the gayer and more brilliant capital of France. Literature, art, science, 
all met in these salons—béauty and culture, wit, all are gone now. Miss Wharton’s chapters are monuments to a 
past which only lives through her skillful pen.— Philadelphia North American. 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day 


Written by W. C, MORROW, from Notes by EDOUARD CUCUEL. Illustrated with one 
hundred and six pen drawings by Epovarp CucuvEL. Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, 
$3.50. ; 


“ce 
. 








-_. The text of the papers describing the Fine Art Schools, public ateliers, private studios, cafes, cabarets, 
and dance-halls frequented by Parisian students appears to have been written up to M. Cucuel’s admirable draw- 
ings, every one of which is instinct with frank fun or rollicking humor,’’—Daily Telegraph (London) 















A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist 


By JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. | Second Edition. With five illustrations by - 
EDOUARD CUCUEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. J 


‘« The plot is intricate and holds the reader’s interest from the first chapter to the last. It has to do with what 
threatens to be an international complication, and there is a strong undercurrent of thwarted love, of women’s folly, 
and of the endurance of true affection.’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE PURSUIT OF CAMILLA 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for April, 1900. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE PEACEMAKERS 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for-May, 1900. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. ; 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY : 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Marionis,’’ ‘‘ The Man and " 
His Kingdom,”’ etc., etc. To be issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for June, 
Ig00. 12mo0, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. ‘ 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS.’ SENT POSTPAID BY ° 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA rh 
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LIBRARY BUREAU — AT YOUR — 
VERTICAL FILES -INGERS ENDS 





Comprise a complete line of 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


CARD SYSTEMS 2 


are imitated and are the standard for ex- 
cellence of workmanship and practicality 
all over the business world. Library 
Bureau has spent nearly 25 years per- 
fecting the above and applying them to 
the best advantage. 

‘We sell direct to the user and will be 
pleased to correspond or have our repre- 


sentative call. N 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Information recorded in a — 


Library Bureau Card System ommercia 
Boston. New York. Chicago. London. atalog 
Philadelphia. Washington. is actually “ At Your Fingers’ Ends,” c 


FIELD, FOREST, AND WAYSIDE] GERLACH ACADEMY, 
FLOWERS ) BRIELLE, N. J. 


With Chapters on Grasses, Sedges and Ferns. Untech- 
nical Studies for: Unlearned Lovers of - Nature. 
By Maup Goinc. Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, 
illustrated with many half-tone and line engrav- 
ings. $1.50. 

** Delightfully untechnical. We can thank Providence that at 
last there has been acknowledged the division between botany and 
just common knowledge about the green and tinted things which 
God has given us.”—[New York Frees. : ; au 

** Will lend zest to an outing, abounds in suggestions for obser- ee 


vation lessons,” —[ Zhe Dial, MILITARY Loca a 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by SOARDING inte teens aan faeces ore tae 


d 7 East hool. Incl ! in Geo 
The Baker & Taylor Co., s,cSenth St... ¥. | metrical, Architectural, fies tend ant Industncl Dramin 


7 


pre ; = peers S and rane Lo ag arr ys 
THE INDEPENDENT “Git thks Get awl acted sor Wiaatented Getalogm 
L. Cut this out and send f Justrated Ca . 
130 FULTON STREET, NBW YORK. : widens cai 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. P 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 


before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new addresa 
must be given. 
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EDUCATION x name, it is #a- 


tional in reputa- 


OBERLIN COLLECE, | Pear 0 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. tional, for it has proved 


the fallacy of the necessity 
A progressive Christian College. thoro 
libraries museumi laboratories and ; for foreign study to make a 


finished musician or elocutionist. 
Swear GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mas. Direc. 

Stxty-eighth y n ; All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
address the : FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, 0. 
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Tte PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, ted York one: 
ds teachers to colleges, schoo 
Ret families, Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


f hington_ St. Decommenda 
Bon OW neeand Private Schools. 


~ Amherst Graduate 


With four years’ experience in journal- 
ism. business | and private tutoring, highest 
possible references, desires tion as pri- 
vate tutor or traveling companion for 
Summer ; is accustomed to a refined home. 
Address ‘Pur BeTa Kappa,” care THE 
INDEPENDENT 


For Voung Ladies 
ABBOT ACADEMY Andover, Mass 4: 
72nd year opens September 13th 
Three Seminary Courses and a College Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses #400 A dress 
Miss Em1ty A, Means, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 














ASSACHUSETTS, 


ANDOVER TH EOLOGICAL | :! 
SEMINARY. 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, ‘1900. 
A thorough modern training for the work 
of the ministry, Address 

PROFESSOR GEORGE F, MOORE, 

Andover, Mass. 

N Iss Bale D’s. TNS eg 
COR GIR LS, Norw 

29th year. Pr-mary, aoademicya and Coleg 
Preparatory courses. Music, 

Languages. Careful attentions oh o mores 


and manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
gymnasium. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1990. Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 
1803-1900. 

Fully equipped in every department for the 
higher education of women. Unusual facil- 
ittes in Music and Art. Classical and Scfen- 
tific courses of study ; also deat and 
Optional. Year begins sept 

Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin. Bradford, Mass 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leaditig to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for adnvission to the Bar tn 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B, 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COLGATE ACADEMY Ra=tte, 


Boys'School, of thorough scholarship 
high moral character; prepares for College 
or Scientific School, Gymnasium; ample 

rounds for err games. Fall term 


fegins as 18. 
L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
Thorough Training 

geccueen’ OEM INARY 


_ Professor Jacobus, Hartford, Conn, 




















6%th Year O; 


ns 
September 26, 1900. 











Fesz wees Pore | Summer 
Course. At la of 
Vermont Academy ; eit anne season opens July 
9th; A ng te advantages for conversation 
number limited ; oe. on mn application. 


L. C. M 
ROUX, fasts River, near Bellows Falls, 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School, 
Twelve Departments of stud: a _ 


de; Bachelor of Science. Engin 
Mining, Arc rchitecture, Landsca 
ture emistry, Geol Bio! 


omy, etc. For Descri ve Pam 
to J. L. LOVE Secretary, Camb: 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean 


pres 
ages Mea 





HEMPSTEAD (LONG ISLAND) INSTI- 
TUTE. Backward carefully instructed 
through rut come ere jusively; gen- 
uinely homelike; healthfulness exce’ 1. 
References. 


Lasell Seminary 


fubarnésic, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
woman's life and has every 7 fa- 
gaits a accomplishing its fod pe while 
adding to the cal well being oft 
dents. Pa addition to the usual courses, 
unusual attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and house- 
hold economics, dress Rn omy and milli- 
nery. Plac*s are now being taken geben _ 
a. be ‘owwny September 1900. For 
Cc. BRAGDON, Prin, 








Liane, HALL . SEMIN ARY 
Liti1Tz, Lancaster Co, Pa. A select 
boa: school for girls a and young women, 
poe 1794. A safe and thorough Chris 
jan home school. Pupiis received at any 
ime. Correspondence invit: 

v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. 














McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Golie e ag . English and Special 
mee aye Courses. Tit. usic. For partic- 
alars 


Rev. J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


THE Ht. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 


School of Language, Literature, History 
and Art. Three courses leading to gradu- 
ation with diploma. Nae mg aan precereten. 
Elective courses bs 8 = judy. Teachers all 
college 
travel. 

Emma P. ILLER, Lenox Place, poem 
dale, Cincinnati, oO. 











N*kP!°R ART SCHOOL, Nor- 
Deans offers the best op “4 
tunity for the stud Ks wing, Pain 
Dei, and Modelling to students of bo 
Locality remarkable for its of both 
School attached to Slater Mu 


eral education = be carried forward in 
classes of Free Academy. A |! 
ber of students revely in a 





particulars, address Ortas Dopeg, 





RLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | 


Oberlin. Ohio. 68tb 9. 
trong Courses with Special Riven 4, ~ 

the College and Conservatory of M 

Prof. El 1 BOSWORT Becretary. 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Ossining School for Girls, on the Hudson. 
Miss C. C, FULLER, Principal. 





School of Practical Agriculture 


and Horticulture. 
The small Farm well Tilled. 
To teach the art of Fruit Culture, Gar- 
dening, Laniscape Gardening, Dairy ane 
allied subjects, Greenhouses and Poultr 
Bh. mg in September, and is 
wom: n for traint n DP 
teal snd scientific work. Address 8 GEO. 
T PU LL, Briarcliff Manor, West- 
chester Co., N. ¥. 
, Waban, 


The Waban School 575.2 Stperior im: 


struction; spectal tactilities’ for out-door 
sports. Rey. J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


sage YOUNG. WOMEN. 











Colley 
for ua 
ria or po eott, an iy rte 
, tennis ve 
grounds. Beauti fully an = Pheatthtally situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 
For circular and views address the Presi. 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


Norton, Mass, 





me aw orconter, Polytechaic Ime Inati- 
Worcester, Mass, 
stady ie auras . Civil and nae 


year. K. MAR SHA 


YALE aVNTY SCHOOL. 


Thorough special training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages. Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. 


————EEEEEEEEEEEEes 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
OTTER LAKE HOTEL. 


Beautifully located new hotel now Open. 
bat ae for Booklets. OTTER LAKE, N. Y., 
- WILCOX, Manager. 











REMELAN D._ From June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 the house will be open for 
—. Extensive grounds. A center for 
es to mountains, Rooms si = or en 
drives Special rates for foaniiien, 8, 
etc., address RHIN ND, Hooker Ave- 
nue, Poughkeepsie, N. a 


GOING —. ON 
A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “Bicycling Notes. for Tourists 
Abroad.” 10 cents in stamps. 


LEVLAND LINE . 
Sails as follows: 
LaNCASTRIAN -May 18th, June 2th 
8 8. CesTRIan June ist, also 30th 


Boston to Liverpoel 
First Cabin only $60 and up. 


F. 0. at fy dg | & OO., Gen Agen 
15 State Street, Boston. si 


Hotel Buns Wich, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
[ JNITED STATE! 
HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. SPRINGS 


Ideal Surroundi Perfect. in Aprotaimpents, 
Cui and Service. 
OPENS JUNE.14, 1900, 


FULL GOLF COURSE 


GAGE & PERRY, - Proprietors. 


THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


CHARLESTON, §. C., 
July 7th-i3th. 


The famous old city will extend its broad- 
est hospitality. 
This convention y the seaside is going to 
‘be the test ev eld. 
One fare round trip (plus $2.00), via Cincin- 
nati and the 


Queen & Crescent 


Route. 
“Write for free literature concerning 
Charleston, and the way to get there, 
‘a inearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, 
hio. 




















A 








CATSKILL EVENING LINE 
The Shortest, Quickest, Cheapest, and Best Route to 


HAINES eae AN ee 
all 
MOUNTAIN PARKS, HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


is by way of Catskill; and the best way to reach Catskill 


FAST AND ELEGANT NEW STEAMERS Leave foot of Christo- 
“ONTEORA ” and « KAATERSKILL ” 
day at . P. M., with an extra boat on Saturdays during July and 


trains for Catskill Mountain Resorts, 


When you visit the ‘‘ CATSKILLS”? go in b 
That this is the front entrance is shown by the following : 


Baggage is Checked and Tickets sold Through. 
Bicycles are carried Free. 
P The 1900 folder, full of ‘just the information you eee is 
ree. 
Telephone rog7 Spring. 


Feet ef Christopher St.. New York, or Catskill, N. Y 


Catskill Mountains 


CAIRO, PALENVILLE, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


is to take the NIGHT BOAT. 


her Street, New 
ork, every week- 


t at x. 30 P. M., making prompt connection with special 


the front™ door, 


The Catskill Mountain House is 16 miles from Catskill 
Landing; Hotel Kaaterskill 17 miles. 

By any other rail route these houses are 50 miles’ travel 
from the Hudson River. 

The time from Catskill is less than one hour. 

Night Boat passengers may take breakfast at either of 
these houses, or at Cairo, Tannersville, or the Parks. 


Send or.cali for it. 


Address CATSKILL Et ENING LINE, 




















THE 
‘‘FOUR-TRACK | 
SERIES.” 






















The New York Central’s books of travel. | 
These small books are filled with information 
regarding the resorts of America, best routes, 


Inia dte donner den dee dso hee dhe fi J btn fr 9A NFndFe 050 09% 0. 
everevereveravervelevern 







time required for journey and cost thereof. 














Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 40 pages, 4x 

gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-seven books; 
ae Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of'a 
postage stam by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cool, Restiul 


YARMOUTH LINE; 


WHARE, BO: 


YAR MOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 













The New 
Summerland 


Nova Scotia 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


ss steamers sail from LEWIS & 
TON, at 2PM. Tuesday and & 
aa and train & 






H. F. HAIPIPMOND, Agent, 


(LIMITED), 


_ 43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, [ass. 











Illustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 

following titles. and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book on application ta 
Passenger Department. Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS. 
FISHING AND HUNTING, 
MERRIMACK WALLEY. 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 
THE MONADNOCK REGION, 
RL oe 


SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 


VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT 


ANDNORTHERN VERMONT. 





NEW ENGLAND LAKES 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND. «isci0/2% 


sent upon receipt of 6 cents for each 





AND 
t melfov CBs 
Reaches by the Wi iat i 


ston 


“Ravsroa 


‘ 


Dy 


Aso ee ging list of 
ULE LLC ARLE ELL 
and other yaluable information, free. 


D>. J. Flanders. 


GEN'L PASS’R & TICKET AGENT 
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‘Vacation 
Days 


~ Outdoor 
~ Days 





a 















The summer tourist, sports- _¢ 


man, or health-seeker. who 
has not visited that won- 
derful and fascinating coun- <= 


try that lies along the sf_: 
between the creat Ofeat Northern Railway 
Lakes and the Pacific Ocean has much of pleasure in store. It has 


mountains, forests, lakes, rivers—balsamic air—a great variety of 
fish and game. Is easily. and cheaply accessible. Try it for 


Rey, 





TROUT FISHING 
inde wy IN THE 
' ROCKY MOUNTAINS 





your summer vaca- 
tion. 


Illustrated information 
from all Great Northern 


Agents or from 


F, I. Whitney, 
Genl. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH END CF LAKE MCDONALD ° 











(Mention /ndependent) 
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NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(OPERATING STEAMSHIPS NORTH WEST AND NORTH LAND) 

Will open the season of.1900 June 19th, between Buffalo and Duluth, 
through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Superior ; stopping at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie; connecting at the various ports 
for all points South, East and West, via railway and steamship lines. 

June is one of the most delightful ‘months in which to make the trip. 


Two thousand miles of unsurpassed grandeur from the decks of the | 
most magnificent ships afloat. Cuisine is unexcelled. 


For particulars Feuereag, service and extended tours apply to 


W. M. LOWRIE, Gen. Pas: Agt., 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President, BUFFALO, 
y : 


























Grand | 
Canon of! 
Arizona 


Most wonderful scene 
in the world, now 
quickly and comfortably 
reached by rail instead 
of by a long stage ride. 


An inexpensive side 
excursion to a 
California trip 

on the 


Santa Fe Route 


For full particulars 
apply to 


General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


CHICAGO 






















MILES 
FROM 
CHICAGO 








ORTHERN 
LAKES 0” 102 


CHICAC 






NEARBY 
SUMMER: 
RESORTS 


Fox Lake 
elavaml 

Lauderdale 
aukesha 


owoc 
Madison 

K ¢lbourn 
Marquelle 
moceua 
Sfar Lake 
Minnefonka 
aT, Lake 








pennant MILWAUREE ¢-StPAUL RY. 


HICAGO ILL. 


ate 
@ 





a" 
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Agent. 
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WHERE 
SHALL WE SPEND THE 


SUMMER? 


THE ERIE 





Answers this important question in its Handsomely 
Mtustrated Publication just issued. 





RURAL SUCICIER HOMES, 


° 
e 
® 
e 
e 
e 
4 
° Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by its lines and 
; 


branches in Sullivan, Orange and Rockland Counties, New 
York; Wayne and Pike Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic 
and Bergen Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of hotels and boarding-houses, as well as informa- 
tion regarding distances, rates of fare, and train service. Can. 
be obtained from any ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six 
cents in stamps to General Passenger Agent. 





FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water game fish, and 
methods of catching them, and a complete directory of the 
streams, lakes and ponds on the ERIE where the best fish- 
ing may be found ; also distances, rates of fare, cost of boats 
and guides, kinds of fish and records of best catches. Can 
be obtained from ERIE ticket agents or send-3 cent stamp to 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen. Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Virginia Springs Resorts, 


r 1,800 to 2,500 feet elevation, 


IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 
Most Healthful Region for Surimer Outing. 


Great Variety of Mineral Waters. Grand Mountain Surroundings. Fxbilarating Summer Climate. Days Mildly Warm. 
peso an freshing. Always the Feeling of Energy and Buoyancy that the Rare Mountain Air Inspires. Excellent 
ra ice. 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS—2,500 feet elevation—wonder- SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS—Most valuable chalyb- 
ful thermal baths—‘ New Homestead ” Hote) and Cottages, eate waters in America. 
yt ~ 5 A ope Finest resort in tne mountuvins. nan Mai) Age SPRINGS—Nature’s remedy for pulmo- 
olf. Goo ads. : qj 
HEALING SPKINGS—Unfailing health resort—comfort- 8 sLT SULPHUR SPRINGS—-A great family resort—hos- 
able and homelike surroundings. pitable manor of the old r e. 
RM SPRINGS—Famous for great thermal pools and ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS—Cures dyspepsia— 
old-fashioned Virginia cooking. modern hotel -_ cottages. 
GREENBRIER WHITE SULPHUR. SPRINGS—Repre- MILLBORO—A popular Family resort—moderate prices. 
sentative southern resort—unrivaled in its social life. . Fine ROD HALL—4 paradise for sportsmen. 


H 
location; valuable waters; beautiful scenery; lovely THE ALLEGHANY—At Goshen—fine modern hotel. 
drives ; golf links and numerous improvements. INN—At Clifton Forge. Modern house— 
OLD SWEET SPRINGS—Charming health and pleasure 
resort—lovely surroundings. 


Trains leave New York, via Pennsylvania R.R., at 7:55 a. m. (after June 17 at 8:55 a. m.) and 4:55 p.m. for Virginia Moun 
@ 





tain Resorts and all points West. 

Commencing June 17 the Mountain Special, an additional vestibuled train of Pullman Parlor Cars, Dining Car and 
Coaches, will leave Washington week days at 11:40 a.m. for Virginia Hot Springs and resorts between Charlottesville and 
Greenbrier White Sulphur, reaching the mountains between 2:30 and 7:00 p. m. 

Schedules, Excursion Tickets and Reservations at C. & O. offices, 862 and 1854 Broadway, and offices Pennsylvania Rail- 
10ad. For copy of “Summer Homes” address 


H. W. FULLER, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Washington, D.C, 


June 1, 1900. 
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summer nomes)| OUMMER IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Of Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, 
N.-Y., on the Main Line arid Branches of the 


New York, Ontario and Westera Ry. 


‘If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your 
family in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 


2,000 ft. above the sea, with 
































AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ON THE 
* NEW YORK,ONTARIO @ WESTERN ¢ 


RAILWAY ds Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk, 


Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and get free at offices below. the SUPERBL 6 
HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their iocation, rah Fed yg mel tang po Te ho 


W 118, 165, 171, 371, 945, 1854 Broadway ; 287 4th Ave., 3 Park Place, 787 6th 
IN NE Y ORK East 125th St , 273 West 125 8t., 178 6th Ave., ticket offices, Franxlin and Went 4a Be peoea re” as 


IN BROOKLYN ‘court st., sco rutton st., 98 Broadway, 801 Manhattan Ave., Eagle Office, 


Passenger Rates, 2 Cents a Mile. J. C, ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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Michigan Central Train at Falls View Station. 








MICHIGAN GENTRAL 


“‘ The Niagara Falls Route.’’ 


The great tourist route from the Cities of the 
East and New England, to Detroit, Michigan points, 
Chicago, Colorado, Yellowstone Park, California, 
and all Western points, and from Chicago and the 
West to Michigan points, Detroit, Niagara Falls, 
the Thousand Islands, the White Mountain Region, 
the Adirondacks, the New England Coast and the 
Seashore. 

Comfort in Travel on the Michigan Central, 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” Send six cents in 
stamps for “A Summer Note Book” 

O. W. Ruggles, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. 





OF rest, recreation and continuous pleasure can be most 
* enjoyably spent at Milwaukee, Waukesha, Madison, 
Devil’s Lake, Green Lake, Lake Geneva, Gogebic Lake, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonka, White Bear, 
Duluth, Ashland, Marquette and the delightful resorts of 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and Minnesota, Dakota 
Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou,’ Glen- 
wood Springs or in the valleys and mountains of Colo- 
rado, Utah and California. Exceptionally fine train 
service to all points. The best of everything. For tickets, 
reservations and descriptive pamphlets, apply to any 
agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Railway, 


481 Broadway, - New York | 435 VineSt., -° - Cincinnati 
601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
284 Superior St., - Cleveland 
17 Campus-Martius, - Detroit 
2 King St., East Toronto, Ont. 





Upon the specially constructed and magnificently appointed new 


Twia-Screw Cruising aa as FE pee VICTORIA LUISB’’ 
Feet ng) 
The success of the summer ~ winter cruises arranged by the Hamburg- 
Americar. Line has prompted this com to extend this feature of its 
services to a CRUI THe wi WORLD.—With this end 
in view, it has constructed a Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht, which is 
to be used exclusively for these Cruises, and which by its size and especial ar- 
rangcments will add materially to the pleasures of this delightful trip. 
THE FIRST C E, for which the Siler, aieerecy SS is Jee 
zrom Hamburg, September 25 ; bourg, Se 
1900. Direct ns a be made ‘so N by at Ss. .. 
Spee leaving .N. nd 13, 1900, due in Cherbourg Sept. 20 
in palter. th Sept. 21, Bead or by earlier steamer of this line, n, 
ice, Genoa, Athens, Constantinople, Jaffa 
Jonenbean® Port Said (Cairo and Pyramids), Ismailia (Egypt), Bom- 
bay. (visits to koona, Khandalla, Karli Cave, Elephanta Island). At 
Bombay passengers may leave the yacht and make ¢he sures. overland 
tour through northern India, ae Fevpore, Dethi, Agra, a 
Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta, where they will 
board the “ Prinzessia gaa Luise,”’ which will have proceeded ae 
Bombay via » Colemnbo © Calcutta. The cruise will be continued 
to Singapo: Manila, Ho mong (excurions to Macao and 
Canton) ‘Shang hai WN obe. (Inland tour to Hiogo, 
Osaka, Nara a Kioto.) The steamer then proceeds to Yoko- 
hama (&noshima and Kamakura, Miyanoshita, Tokyo, Nikko), 
Honolulu, thence to Hilo and San Francisco, where the 
American passengers will leave the yacht, and from where the 
will receive railroad transportation to their homes. T } ND CRU SE, 
starting from San Francisco on Jan 26, 1901, will follow about the same itinera’ 
above in reversed order. For further particulars, rates, etc., address HAMB 
ERICAN LINE, New York, 37 Broadway; Chicago, 159 Randolph St.; 
San Francisco, 40x California St. ; Boston, 80 State St.; St. Louis, 100 No. Broadway. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPAN Y_gn 8 tov 


RIVALS THE WORLD FOR 


ELEGANCE, SAFETY and COMFORT 


OF ITS TRAINS TO 


TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA. 





Latest improved Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Cars leave Wash- 
ington, D. C., every Monday, Wednesday and Friday for San 
Francisco without change. 

PULLIIAN FIRST-CLASS SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 
daily between NEW ORLEANS and MEXICO CITY WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


Direct connection at San Francisco with Steamers. of the 
PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S. S. 
CO., TOYO KISEN KAISHA (Oriental S. S. Co.) for all points in 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. 
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For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also 
t lowest freight and passage rates, apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager, 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place (Washington Building), 


NEW YORE. 
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New Trains 


To accommodate its constantly in- 
oorney | patronage, two new fast 
trains have been placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., in connection with the 
New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, running 
through daily between Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston. 

No. 16 leaves Chicago 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Boston 5.00 next afternoon. 

No. 21 leaves New York 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 4.00 p. m. next day. 

Study the figures a minute. These 
trains are fast. 

Every modern convenience fur- 
nished, sleeping cars, buffet, library 
and smoking car, dining and day cars. 

Special Summer Edition ‘* Book of 
Trains’”’ tells fully about these and 
other famous Lake Shore Trains; con- 
tains also a select list of Summer Tours 
to the east, sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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St. Louis to Kansas City 
and the West. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES TO 


Colorado, Utah and 
Pacific Coast Points. 


The Shortest and Quickest Through Sleeping 
Car Line to COLORADO. 
BXCURSION TICKETS on sale during the season. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. Agt., 


ST. LOUIS, 
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PLANS Fee te SUMMER 


Before deciding where you will spend your 
summer vacation, get a copy of the 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE SUMMER 
RESORT NUMBER 
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of June 17, It will help you. With this issue will be an illustrated 
magazine supplement containing Jist of all the important hotels, 
boarding-houses, resorts, steamboat lines, railroads, etc. This will 
be the most complete summer resort directory published. 


Paris. New York City. Washington. 


For a two-cent stamp you can secure the Eagle Guides to any ot 
these great cities, Complete, concise, invaluable little books, 


~ The Brooklyn Eagle Information Bureau, 
Rooms 29-30 Eagle Bidg . Brooklyn. 925 Broadway, Manhattan. 





PLAINE HILL, WOODSTOCK, CONN. 
A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 
Finely stenated in a beautiful country. 619 feet above the sea 
level. Golf links, boating, bathing and fishing within one mile 
‘from the house. Open for guests June Ist. Rates $2 a day; #10 
@ week and upwards; special rates to families for the season. 
for circulars and information address. 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 
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Catskill 
Mountains 


All Principal Points in this Popular 
Mountain Resort Reached by the 
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Ulster & Delaware Railroad 


I do not know of a more ideal summer home than the Catskills. 
It combines the classic atmosphere with modern accessibility and 
comfort, and one can range through three:hundred years at will in the 
space of three months,—Mainly About People (London, April, 1898). 


HE ofall 
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Send 6c. for Summer Book to 
N. A. SIMS, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Rondout, N. Y. 


From N.Y. Tribune, May 7.—“ Always one of the most artistic’and interesting summer guide books,itis now hand- 
somer than ever in its new dress, and well worth preservation in auy library as a souvenir of the Catskills,” 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THz INDEPENDENT. 





No photograph can impart the wealth 
of Nature, the poetry of fashion, or 
the pursuit of health and realization 
of happiness as manifested at Saratoga. 


Che Grand Union 


is one of the most spacious, palatial and best equipped Summer Hotels 
in the world. It occupies an entire square block in the centre of the 
fashionable boulevard. Constructed with twelve solid fire-proof 
walls separating the immense structure into sections. Convenient to 
all points of interest in and around Saratoga. 





FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ADDRESS 


Woolley & Gerrans,. saratoga springs, 1. Y. 


Also proprietors Hotel Iroquois, the only fire-proof hotel in Buffalo. 


* ¢ . a 
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Clark’s Excursions to Europe. 


June 30 by specially chartered steamers “City of Rome” and 
“ Nebraska ;” special features, exceptional advantages. Round 
World Parties Oct. 15, Nov. 12. 


F. C. CL.ARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS | 
and Fae Bacdrted tours to all paris of tue world, 


aye 
{nd dent steamer and railway tickets. 8: al 
PASSION indusements to clubs and socleties. iituctraved 
PLAY: itineraries free. - 


CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 


Tremont Building, Boston; 220 Broadway, New York City, 
ii Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia ; 21 Marquette uilding, Chicago 


PARIS - - 1900. 


EUROPE. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 
PASSION PLAY. 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 


ACCOMMODATION SURE. 






















Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 
to $2,000, or independently. with travel tickets. Write for 
tage matter. FREE by mail, Henry Gaze & Sons. (Kat. 





113 BROADWAY, = = = NEW X ORK. 


220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
201 ene St., Boston; W. H. Eaves, Agent. 
14 So. Broad St., Philade pnia ; Adams & Howland, Agents. 














A PERFECT PEDAL. 


Applies the cycler’s pe 
power soas to make ankle i J ,) 
motion automatic and cy- : =a 
cling 25 per cent. easier: ¥ GE 
That’s the RAMSEY SWINGING 
PEDAL. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated Catalogue free. 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO,, 
C 204 N. Broad St., Phila. 
“The PULLMAN CARS of Cycling.” 
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“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 


In the Hands of Amateurs at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 


The highest possible honors in the greatest of American 
shooting events; 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. 
Winnings made and number used prove the merit and 
popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., = Meriden, Conn. 





OFL0 Dress Shleld 


is the Shield that 
as rubber. 


Absolutely Im ious, 
Absolutely Odoriess. 
Every pair 


guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCBIB 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


sy LAMPS 


REMEMBER ‘‘ MILLER’’ LAMPS 
ARE Safe, Simple, Durable, THE BEST. 


See Them. Beautiful Designs. All Styles. 
For Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding Gifts. 


If Dealers will not supply M{L.LER Lamps, we can. 








EDWARD MILLER & CO.,} Manufacturers, 


28 and 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. and Barclay. 


Straw Hats wiietwss 


Summer Hats, 


$1 to $4: 
Great Sale Panama Hats, 
$5 and $6. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late Bird & Co. 49 NASSAU STREET. 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures 2 cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 
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THE CHICAGO 
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$35.00: TRY IT. 
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Let Us Send YOU One on Trial. 


Mr. D. W. Hogan, President Bank of Yukon, Yukon, O. 


T., Says: ‘Both of the ‘Chicagos’ purchased are giv- 
ing good satisfaction.” 


Mr. W. I. Ufford, Elmira, N. Y., Says: ‘The Chicago 
machine which you shipped me on trial is entirely satis- 
factory, and I take pleasure in sending you herewith my 
check for $85 in payment therefor.” 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., = Chicago, U.S. A. 
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DEATH 


JUDD.—In Honolulu, H.T., on May 20th, 1900, Albert Francis Judd: 
Chief Justice of the Hawaiian Islands. 


READING NOTICES 


An unusual pepceteeiy for the purchase of carpets and 
rugs is offered by Messrs. Sheppard Sneep © Co. who are 
having a great clearing sale prior to rebuilding their store at 
Sixth Ave., 18th and 14th Sts. They also offer a fine assort- 
ment of furniture made from American grass especially 
adapted for the furnishing of summer residences, 

















The Declaration of Independence and American 
Eagle with Stars and Stripes. 


_ Send Fifty Cents in stamps for magnificent Steel engrav- 
ing of Eagie and Fiag, and a fac-simile of Declaration. An 
esact copy of original (now withdrawn from public view) 
showing signatures of signers. Both mounted on extra 
heavy cards, over tints, 11 x 14 in. 

Every American home and school should have these Sent 
secure by mail upon receipt: of price. Londonderry Co., 
Dept. C, 32 Cen St., Boston, Mass. 


With the advent of warm weather the announcement of 
Palmer's Utopia Hammocks will be of. special interest to 
many of our readers. There is an interesting exhibit of 
Palmer’s specialties at the Paris Exposition. In addition to 
the different styles of hammocks, canopies, nettings and: 
screens, are many novel fabrics woven by machinery which 
is patented not only in the United States, but in Canada, 
Great Britain, France and other foreign countries. Mr. 
Palmer has obtained patents on many novelties, the first 
one being granted in i859. The manufactory has been 
located at Middletown, Conn., since 1864. 


TRANS-PACIFIC COMMERCE ON PUGET SOUND. 


The State of Washington, through its commercial cities on 
Puget Sound, has developed so remarkable a growth of 
ocean traffic since the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philip- 
= that Tacoma and Seattle must at no very distant da: 
become cities of very large population. The safety of hold- 
ings in their realty is therefore assured if investments are 
made through well-informed and trustworthy agents The 
firm of Maynard & Maynard, whose long experience in the 
state is placed at the service of non-residents contemplatin 
a change in their investments on July 1st, refer in our ade 
vertising columns to bankers of the highest standing. 





‘‘Summer Momes.’’ 


A handsomely printed book with ‘many illustrations 
bearing the title given above, comes to us from the passen- 
se! department of the New York, Ontario and Western 

ilxay. The territory described in its pages includes the 
counties of Orange. Sullivan, Ulster, Velaware and Che- 
nango in the State of New York. This is a section abound- 
ing in beauty—with mountain summits rising three thousand 
feet above the sea, lovely valleys, cold crystal streams and 
waterfalls and numberless lakes—and 1ts dryness and uni- 


formity of temperature make it alike desirable for seekers 
— — = eae 4 gory of this book will be sent 

, on rece of seven cents to tage, 
by J.C Anderson, Gen enver us 
New York. 


Passenger Agent, 56 ver pt., 





Ceol, Retreshivg Breezes 


can be obtained ata slight cost, at Waupaca, Fifield But- 
ternut or some equally famous resort, easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Ry. A nice, long rest will brace you up. 
Illustrated pamphlet which te!ls you where to go, ix yours 
boyy application. Jas. C. Pond, G. P. A , Milwaukee, Wie. 
—Adv. 


_A Cruise Around the World. 


The summer and winter. cruises of the Hamburg Ameri- 
can Line have been so successful that the company have 
arranged a cruise around the world. The first steamer, 
leaving Hamburg September 25th and Cherburg September 
27th next, will proceed to Gibraltar, Nice, Genea, Athens, 
Constantinople, Jaffa, Port Said, Bombay and other points 
in India, C Philippine Islands and Japan. Arrange- 
ments wih be .made so that by delaying steamer all 

ints of interest can be seen. The second cruise, starting 

m San Francisco January 26th next, will follow tae same 
itinerary, only in a reversed order. These trips will un- 
doubtedly be so popular that it will become an gl a 
occurrence in a few years to take a cruise around the world. 
For full particulars regarding the above trip address the 
Hamburg-American Line, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston and St Louis. 


Summering in the Virginia Mountains. 


Many people are under the papromice that the comfort- 
able summer resorts are all to found in the Northern 
and Eastern States. Asamatter of fact. one of the most de- 
lightful sections of the country in which to the hot sum- 
mer days is in the mountain regions of the Virginias on the 
line of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Besides’sucn well 
known resorts as the Virginia Hot Springs. Warm Springs. 
Greenbrier, White Sulpbur and tbe Rockbridge A)am 
Springs, there are hundreds of country homes in tne moun- 
tains where Summer boarders can secure accommo- 
dations on the most reasonable terms. Illustrated de- 
scrip:ive literature of this region can be obtained by add: ess- 
ing the General Passenger Agen’ of the Chesapease & 
Ohio Railway at Washington, D. C. 


‘6In All the World No Trip Like This.’’ 


In casting about for an ideal vacation trip one cannot de- 
cide am'ss in aoveetine the route afforded by the Northern_ 
Steamship someone Sree the chain of great lakes be- 
tween Buffalo and utn. Leaving Buffalo on Tuesdays 
and Fridays through the’summer, the cent steamers 
of peer after ee over. oné shosnens —_ of = 
most picturesque comet wal y in the woi 
arrive at Duluth, “ the Zenith ot the unsalted seas,” 
in three days. The intermediate ding places are Cleve- 
land. Detroit, Macinac Island and Sault Ste. Marie. The 
steamers “North West” and ‘“‘ North Land” areexclusively 
for passenger service and in their construction and equipment 
no pains or experse has been spared to e them models 
of safety, comfort and convenience. For an extended de- 
scription of this trip the reader is invited to send a two. cent 
stamp for the book entitled -‘ In allthe World No Trip Like 
This,” to the General Passenger Office of the Northern 
Steamship Company. Buffalo, N. Y. 








USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 





Sample Book Free. Orane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 
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The New Velvet g 
Century, Touch, ; 

The Easy Action i : 
Foremost Least : Ca S 
Typewriter Fatigue } 
of the Age. To Operator What is wanted of soap for 













the skin is to wash it clean 
it. 
does that. This is why we want 


and not hurt Pure soap 
pure soap; and when we say 
pure, we mean without alkali. 


Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 

























siege? There are a thousand virtues 
| Examine it Catalogue 
| And Free. of soap; this one is enough. 
“i aialgs American You can trust a soap that has 
: Will Keep It. | Writing ith agi tte 
| Machine Co., | 0° biting alkali in it. 
fr. It Has i 302 B’dway, All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
\. No Equal. New York. druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


YOUR VACATION ffm 
IN COLORADO i 
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O you quite realize that in all the world there is no scenery more gorgeous, more 
majestic and awe-inspiring than that of Colorado? 


Couple this with these facts — 
That the climate of Colorado is simply delightful. 
That the dry, pure air is wonderfully healthful and invigorating; and that 
the hotels are of unusual excellence. 
Then consider the question of spending your vacation there this summer. 


Colorado is not far away. The Burlington Route runs “one night on the road” trains from 
both Chicago and St. Louis to Denver, and they are luxuriously furnished. Sumptuous library 
smoking cars and dining cars 4 la carte make the trip seem very short. Then during the present 
summer, tourist tickets will be sold at GREATLY REDUCED RATES, so the expense is 
not great. Let me send you maps, time tables, ticket rates; and if you want to know-more about 
the country enclose six cents in postage for our BOOK ON COLORADO. It is a beautiful 
work, of literary excellence and profusely illustrated. 














P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Illinois 
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National The selection of a candidate the Democrats of New Jersey did not in- _ 

Politics for the Vice-Presidencyin each struct their delegates to vote for Bryan, 


of the two great parties con- 
tinues to be the subject of much political 
speculation. Reports that Secretary 
Long is the choice of some very influen- 
tial Republicans have disclosed some op- 
position in the West, where it is said 
that the Germans and Scandinavians 
would prefer some one less closely asso- 
ciated in the public mind with “ militar- 
ism.” Some think that by his nomina- 
tion the Sampson-Schley controversy 
might be revived to the disadvantage of 
his party. It is announced that Judge 
Bartlett Tripp, of Yankton, will have 
the support of the delegations from 
Oregon, Washington, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, and possibly California. Cer- 
tain Republicans in‘ Minnesota suggest 
ex-Senator Washburn. Congressman 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, says that Congress- 
man Dolliver, of Iowa, is the right man. 
Senator Platt, of New York, rejects Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, Ambassador to 
France, because he has been “ disloyal to 
the regular organization.” In the other 
party there is frequent mention of Con- 
gressman George B. McClellan, of New 
York City. The attempt of ex-Senator 
Hill to prevent the Democrats of New 
York from instructing their delegates to 
vote for Bryan, and from reaffirming the 
Chicago platform, appears to have been 
unsuccessful. Ex-Governor Boies, of 
Iowa, says in a letter written last week 
that the nomination of Bryan on the Chi- 
cago platform “means not only the de- 


feat of our party next fall, but also the 
practical destruction of the party’s in- 
fluence in national affairs for many years 
At their recent convention 


to come.” 





but a resolution was adopted declaring 
that he was “ worthy of the highest po- 
litical honor.” 


The Senate has decided to 
take up the Nicaragua 
Canal bill in the second 
week of December next ; everything relat- 
ing to the Clark case and Montana’s va- 
cant Senatorial seat has been laid on the 
table by agreement ; and the resolution of 
sympathy for the Boers has been quietly 
buried by reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Senators Chandler, 
Hale, Hoar and Mason voted with the 
Democrats against this disposition of it. 
There was a sharp debate last week in 
the Senate on the subject of armor plate, ~ 
the House having refused to accept the 
Senate’s provisions concerning price. Mr. 
Hanna defended the manufacturers of _ 
armor, and asserted that their demands © 
were reasonable. Whereupon he was at- 
tacked by Senators Allen, Teller, Petti- 
grew and Tillman, who said that he, as 
the representative of the Republican 
party, defended the armor-plate combina- 
tion and all other Trusts, because the 
party intended to assess the combinations 
for its campaign fund, as it had assessed 
them in 1896. Mr. Hanna denied that 
such assessments had been levied, and 
charged that his adversaries desired to 
prevent’ an enlargement of the navy. It 
was shown in debate upon a motion to 
prolong the life of the Industrial Com- 
mission that in its published report of tes- 
timony the Commission had suppressed 
parts of ‘the statements of certain wit- 
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nesses who opposed Trusts, and had edit- 
ed other statements in a curious way, 
even crossing out the suggestion that 
Government ownership of the railroads 
was a remedy for unjust discrimination in 
freight rates. The Democrats asserted 
that the Commission had become a kind 
of campaign committee for the benefit 
of the Republican party. The motion 
was passed, with a proviso which will re- 
quire the appointment of Democrats to 
fill vacancies. The House resolution for 
the election of Senators by popular vote 
was reported adversely, the Senate com- 
mittee preferring a resolution requiring 
the election of Senators by a plurality 
vote in the legislature, after seven ballots 
shall have disclosed no majority for any 
candidate. There has also been reported 
favorably Mr. Hoar’s resolution for an 
inquiry to ascertain, for use in apportion- 
ing representatives under the new census, 
to what extent the right of citizens to vote 
has been abridged in the Southern States 
and elsewhere. It is not expected that the 
resolution, so long pending, for the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines by the Presi- 
dent will be brought to a vote. 


Jo 


Trust The House gave three days 
last week to bills proposed 
by the Republicans of the 
Judiciary Committee for the restraint of 
Trusts. The first of these provided for 
a constitutional amendment empowering 
Congress to “define, regulate, control, 
prohibit; or dissolve trusts, monopolies 
or combinations whether existing in the 
form of a corporation or otherwise.” The 
Democrats were in an embarrassing po- 
sition, partly for the reason that Mr. 
Bryan had advocated such an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. They opposed 
the bill in debate, saying that it had been 
brought forward at the end of the session 
merely for political effect, to “tide over 
the Presidential campaign; ” that it was 
not needed, because the enforcement of 
existing laws by earnest officers would 
provide sufficient restraint; that the 
States ought not to be deprived of power 
to legislate against Trusts; and that no 
one believed the Senate would pass the 
bill or that three-fourths of the States 
would ever surrender control of their 
industries to Congress. On the other 
side it was said that the need of such an 


Legislation 





amendment had been shown by recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court; but one 
Republican, McCall, of Massachusetts, 
argued most earnestly against the bill. 
There was an amusing scene when the 
fiery assault of Mr. Sulzer, a Tammany 
member, upon Trusts was interrupted 
by inquiries about Tammany’s interest in 
the New York Ice Trust. The vote was 
154 to 131, the number of members in fa- 
vor of the bill lacking 38 of the required 
two-thirds. The rule had prevented any 
amendment of the proposition by the 
Democrats. Two Republicans voted 
with the Democrats in the negative. On 
the following day a bill extending the 
scope and increasing the penalties of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was discussed, 
and passed with only one dissenting vote. 
It provides that combinations may be re- 
strained from carrying on any inter- 
state or foreign trade, and from using 
the mails in furtherance of their busi- 
ness. The Democrats suggested and 
procured the addition of a section exclud- 
ing trades unions or other labor organ- 
izations from the application of the law. 


a 


ye The temporary injunc- 
tion issued some weeks 


Controversies ago by Justice Freed- 


man, of the New York Supreme Court, ° 


for the restraint of the striking cigar- 
makers in this city—an order which has 
.been denounced by labor organizations 
throughout the country—was dissolved 
last week by Justice Andrews, who held 
that the allegations upon which it was 
granted had not been sustained by the 
evidence. He found that the payments 
~made to strikers by the union were not 


_ designed to be used, amd had not been 


used, for the injury of the employers’ 
business, but had served to support the 
strikers’ families. Against such a use of 
union funds, he remarked, an injunction 
would not lie. At last accounts no ac- 
tion had been taken under the similar in- 
junctions granted at St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. The continuance of the strike - 
in St. Louis has been marked by great 
disorder and violence. During last week 
there were many bloody riots in the 
streets, and among those wounded by 
the frequent exchange of volleys between 
the mobs and the guards on the cars 
were several women and children. In 
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one of these battles eleven men were shot, 
one fatally. Two days later a policeman 
named Crane was killed with a shotgun 
by a striker named Alberg, who was at 
once killed by another policeman. The 
company’s power house was injured by 
dynamite, and one of its carsheds was 
wrecked by bombs. In the building ad- 
joining this shed I50 non-union men 
were sleeping. Several women who ven- 
turned to ride on the cars were beaten 
and had their clothes torn from them by 
rioters when they alighted. The Sheriff 
was ordered to summon a posse of 2,500 
citizens, and on Monday last goo had 
been sworn in. Hundreds of well-known 
men left the city to avoid this service; 
others sought exemption by means of 
certificates of disability hastily procured 
from physicians. It is announced that 
another attempt to organize the em- 
ployees of the Carnegie Steel Company is 
soon to be made, and that the company 
will offer strenuous opposition. 


5 


The proceedings against 
the Ice Trust in New York 
have become highly inter- 
esting. From the beginning the officers 
of the company and the officers of the 
city government associated with them 
have fought against the publication of 
the names and holdings of stockholders 
from any official list. 
suit of the defendants, however, in sev- 
eral tribunals and upon a variety of 
charges, has forced a disclosure of the 
names and holdings to the prosecutors’ 
counsel. ‘The entire list has not been 
given to the public, but it is known that 
among the owners of large blocks of 
stock are Mayor Van Wyck, his brother 
Augustus (defeated candidate for Gov- 
ernor, who has denounced Trusts in 
many public addresses), Croker, the 
Dock Commissioners, and several local 
judges. The statement that six justices 
of the Supreme Court are in the list at- 
tracts attention because of pending pro- 


New York’s 
Ice Trust 


ceedings in that court against the com-" 


pany and the Mayor. Upon an order 
procured by the Attorney-General from 
one justice of the court a referee began 
to examine the officers of the company, 
and was checked by a writ of prohibition 
from another justice. Here the consti- 
tutionality of the Anti-Trust law is in- 
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volved. The Mayor may be removed 
from office because the charter forbids 
him to be interested in leases of the city’s 
real estate or contracts for supplies, the 
company having leased docks and made 
highly favorable contracts with the city 
for supplying ice. It is stated that the 
Mayor holds stock to the par value of 
more than $500,000, and ugly charges 
as to his acquisition of it are persistently 
made by the leading newspaper of his 
party. On Monday it was expected by 
the prosecutors of the company that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt would take measures for 
the removal of the Mayor. 


a 


As a result of the 
investigation made 
at Havanaby Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, 
the annual cost of the Cuban postal serv- 
ice for salaries alone has been reduced 
by $43,000. This saving has been made 
by abolishing useless offices, consolidat- 
ing bureaus and cutting down the pay of 
certain subordinate officers. Among the 
employees removed were Director-Gen- 
eral Rathbone’s coachman, gardener and 
household laborer, all of whom had been 
drawing pay from the postal funds for 
private service. Rathbone gave notice 


The Postal Frauds 
in Cuba 


‘last week that he was about to return to 


the United States, but he decided to re- 
main in Havana when he learned that 
an attempt to depart would be followed 
by his arrest. There appears to have 
been no foundation in fact for the 
charges against Major John G. Da- 
vis, published by the New York 
Herald. The stery was that Ma- 
jor Davis—who was clearly indicated, 
altho his name was not given—had col- 
lected thousands of dollars from dairy- 
men, wine merchants, and other residents 
of Havana as pay for a failure on his 
part to enforce certain sanitary regula- 
tions relating to the sale of milk and 
wine, and to the plumbing and drainage 
of private premises; that the evidence 
against him was conclusive, and that the 
Government transferred him to another 
post to avoid’ public scandal. General 
Ludlow, whose assistant Major Davis 
was in the sanitary administration of the 
city, declares with much indignation 
that the story is false. It appears that. 
the dairymen paid a considerable sum to 
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the secretary of their organization, one 
Fernandez, who had told them that the 
money was demanded by Major Davis; 
that Fernandez afterward confessed that 
he had deceived them and had had no 
dealings with Major Davis; that a thor- 
ough investigation proved the innocence 
of this officer; and that he was trans- 
ferred to Manila because his ability as a 
sanitary administrator had been so clear- 
ly shown in Havana. Among the postal 
officers affected by General Bristow’s re- 
forms are the special agents. They 
should have detected Neely’s crime, but 
several of them reported that his ac- 
counts—which really did not exist—were 
very creditable to him. There were 
eleven of these special agents, drawing 
$35,200 in salaries. The number has 
been reduced to five. Governor Roose- 
velt has signed a warrant for the ex- 
tradition of Neely. 
se 


' The subject of Church 
federation is attracting 
much attention of late. It 
goes back some years to the ideal scheme 
published in the form of a story, by 
Washington Gladden, recounting the 
working of such a scheme of union in 


Federation of 
Churches 


an imaginary town. The Congregation-, 


al National Council of 1898 approved 
a proposal for a confederation of all our 
Protestant denominations. Of late there 
have been actual attempts at local federa- 
tion in a number of cities, such as Pitts- 
burg, New Haven, Hartford, and a part 
of this city, with excellent results; and 
still more notable is the actual’ federation 
of the principal denominations in Maine, 
now existing for half a dozen years. 
More important still is the federation of 
the Free Churches of England, now an 
accomplished and successful achieve- 
ment. A national committee to aid such 
federations, local, State or national, has 
been established in this city, of which E. 
B. Sanford, 83 Bible House, is secretary. 
It is composed of the different denomina- 
tions, and is ready to promote, by litera- 
ture or by visits, the organization of lo- 
cal federations, and it looks forward to 
lareer federations, without interfering 
with denominational integrity. Local 
federations not merely express the es- 
sential unity of the Church, but canvass 
territory, find with what church non-at- 


tendants are naturally allied, and intro- 
duce them thereto. In this way one 
Episcopal church in this city gathered 
174 families, and a dying Presbyterian 
church was put on a self-supporting 


basis. 
& 


Baptist 


Anniversaries the Home and Foreign 


Missionary societies, Pub- 
lication and other boards of the Northern 
Baptists were held last week in Detroit. 
The absence of any sharply defined issues 
for discussion and the general harmony 
of all present left the more opportunity 
for receiving impressions from the prom- 
inent men who were there. Among the 
prominent addresses were ‘those by Dr. 
G. C. Lorimer, Prof. Ira M. Price, of 


Chicago; Dr. Madison C. Peters, Dr. 


Wayland Hoyt, Dr. Ashmore, of China, 
and others.. Professor Price was listened 
to intently for his defense of the conserv- 
ative view of the Bible. Coming from 
Chicago University, which has been sup- 
posed to have gone over to the higher 
critics bodily, his vigorous attack of sub- 
jective criticism, as dominated by the 
theory of evolution and the denial of the 
supernatural, was received most cordial- 
ly. At the same time he vindicated the 
right and necessity for the literary criti- 
cism of the Bible. Dr. Madison Peters 
attracted special interest because of his 
recent entrance to the denomination, but 
his militant address on denominational 
expansion was apparently not entirely in- 
dorsed. The Northern Baptists are heart- 
ily in sympathy with the polity of the 
Government with regard to the Philip- 
pines and are ardent admirers of Great 
Britain as one of the civilizing agencies 
of the age. Anti-British and pro-Boer 
had little show on the platform. Dr. Hoyt 
was probably fully as aggressive as Dr. 
Peters, but perhaps his long standing in 
the denomination helped to carry his 
audience with him more perfectly. Of 
the different boards the Missionary Union 
is the only one that reports a serious defi- 
cit. That is $100,000 behind, but the 
members do not seem to be discouraged 
and face the coming year with all confi- 
dence. The topic of the federation of the 
various denominational societies came up 
and was discussed favorably, a com- 
mittee representing the different organi- 
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zations being appointed to consider it and 
report next year. 


The Cumberland 
Presbyterian 
Church held its 
seventieth General Assembly at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,’ with an unusually large at- 
tendance. The reports of the boards were 
encouraging, showing that the foreign 
missions are being gradually strength- 
ened. The home mission work also is be- 
ing pushed to the front, the central board 
taking a wider oversight, especially in the 
large cities located in the weaker synods. 
The term of service of elders and deacons 
came up and an overture to limit it to a 
period of years was sent down to the 
presbyteries. The movement for an edu- 
cational centennial fund of $1,000,000 to 
be raised by 1910, the centennial of the de- 
nominational history, is gathering force 
and seems to be cordially received. The 
Assembly devoted a considerable portion 
of its time to the question of an education- 
al policy, feeling that upon it depended to 
a large degree its success. An effort to 
discipline Robert V. Foster, D.D., profes- 
sor of theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary, for a book recently issued did not 
succeed, and the Assembly, while not offi- 
cially indorsing the book, advised that he 
be not disturbed in his relation to the 
Seminary. 


The Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly 
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‘The’ persistent at- 
tacks on the French 
Ministry have result- 
ed in the resignation of the one member of 
the Cabinet in whom there has been com- 
plete confidence on the part of foreigners, 
both for his integrity and positive force 
of character. It was brought about by 
renewed efforts to fasten upon the Gov- 
ernment a charge that a revival of the 
Dreyfus matter was planned for as soon 
as the Exposition was over, statements 
being made again that a spy from the 
Government had made offers implying 
such a purpose. The Premier resented the 
charge most earnestly and characterized 
the conduct of an officer who-had been im- 
plicated in the matter very severely. Gen- 
eral de Gallifet had used even stronger 
language, but apparently did not like criti- 
cism of the War Department, and left the 
Chamber. Efforts were made to persuade 


General De Gallifet 
Resigns 
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him to continue, and the Premier made a 
statement which seemed to avert all dan- 
ger of trouble. The General, however, 
who has felt very keenly the strain of the 
situation and has not been in the best of 
health, persisted in his resignation, and 
General André has been appointed Minis- 
ter of War in his place. The new Minis- 
ter finds the situation very much im- 
proved through the efforts of his prede- 
cessor. The Dreyfus case revealed a con- 
dition of things in the army that was ap- 
palling. On every hand there was insub- 
ordination, and officers vented their mu- 
tual jealousies and hatreds in fhe most 
open manner. To General de Gallifet is 
due the credit of a most notable advance 
which has done more than almost any- 
thing else to restore confidence in the sta- 
bility of the Government. Whether it 
will be permanent or not remains to be 
seen.’ Such a condition is not changed 
completely in a year. If, however, the 
new Minister shall prove to have the same 
stedfastness of purpose he may accom- 
plish even more substantial results. 
a 


We gave some account last 

Crete and week of the remarkable dis- 
Corinth ‘ 

coveries made at Cnossus, 

in Crete, by Mr. Evans, well known by 

his previous explorations in that island, 


the most impor- 
WANTINW 


tant being the dis- 
of apparently LUICDN7y25mI 


syllabic writing, — 











quite unlike any 
previously known. 
We give herewith 
a fac-simile of a 


covery of a system 
i a i es Le 
I 





written tablet in 
this old Cretan (ih: tat 
character, if we 





should not rather 
call it Mycenzan, 











and presume that 
it was known 
throughout all the 








regions occupied 
by the earliest 
Greek _ culture, — 
about 1400 B. C., 
five hundred years before the Phenician 
alphabet was adopted, and by its simplic- 
ity drove out the earlier Mycenzan, 
Hittite or Lyciun scripts. A number 
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of rude seals from Crete have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Evans which seem to carry 
these same characters, and a finely en- 
graved chalcedony cylinder in a pri- 
vate collection in this country has a 
short inscription which appears to be 
Cretan, besides many figures, one of them 
the characteristic Mycenzan cuttle fish. 
A cable dispatch from Athens tells THE 
INDEPENDENT that Professor Rufus B. 
Richardson, Director of the American 
School at Athens, in his excavations at 
Corinth, has so far laid open the 
Propylza as to restore the topography 
of that city, besides finding so much 
valuable sculpture that the Greek Gov- 
ernment has provided a special museum 
for preserving the monuments that have 
been recovered. The latest unique dis- 
covery was in the Agora, where, at the 
depth of twenty-five feet, an ancient 
Greek fountain was found, with the 
bronze lion-headed spouts still in their 
original position. " 


Riis ond The relation of Russia to the 
ae Czech movement in Austria 

recalls the history of al- 
most every movement for revolution 
which the empire has fostered. That re- 
lation has been one of support for a time 
until the consequences of continued in- 
dorsement seemed to be serious, and then 
those who have relied upon Russian 
help have invariably been left in the 
lurch. It was so in the early history of 
Greek revolution; the same thing was 
manifest in the movements in Armenia, 
and again in Crete. In Bohemia and 
Moravia there has never been the same 
encouragement to local ambitions as in 
these other cases. Yet it is unquestioned 
that the pan-Slavist idea had not a little 
to do with the growth of the National- 
ist movement in those countries. The 
difference of religion operated as a hin- 
drance, and the fact that the Poles, like- 
wise of Slavic race, yet bitterly antago- 
nistic to Russia, intervened between the 
two, acted still further to prevent the in- 
timate relations that existed between 
Russia and Greece. Still after making 
all allowance for these divergences there 
appeared to be a very definite influence 
from the great Slavic empire toward a 
development of Slavic power in South- 
eastern Europe, which if not in im- 





mediate subjection, would at least fur- 
nish a foil to German power and prevent 
undue development of the Triple Al- 
liance. Of late, however, what influence 
there was exerted appears to have been 
withdrawn. There is scarcely the ves- 
tige of moral support for the Czech op- 
position in the Reichsrath,.and already 
that faction seems to be losing its power. 
The Russian press is cautioning the lead- 
ers and intimating that their obstructive 
tactics will only result in the solidification 
of their opponents and the leaving of 
themselves in a hopeless minority. In 
this respect they are at great disadvan- 
tage as compared with the Germans, for 
German sympathy for the Austro-Ger- 
mans makes no secret of its manifesta- 
tion, and gathers rather than loses 
strength. While the evident fellowship 
between Francis Joseph and William II 
marks more than personal regard, it 
identifies the German power at Vienna 
with the corresponding power at Ber- 
lin. The reason for this change in Rus- 
sian influence is undoubtedly the same 
that has operated elsewhere. Russia is. 
willing to foment disturbance wherever 
it suits her purposes, but the moment that 
disturbance involves personal responsi- 
bility or implies uncomfortable interna- 
tional complication then she withdraws, 
no matter what the effect upon her quon- 
dam allies may be. 
& 


The British in Lord Roberts’s rapid ad- 
vance continued until Jo- 
hannesburg was reached 
and captured, then it stopped. There 
were repeated’ reports of the occupation 
of Pretoria, but they have not been sub- 
stantiated as yet, and it looks very much 
as if Lord Roberts was not quite ready to 
enter that city, preferring, as he always 
has, to make no step in advance until he is 
well prepared. The march from the Vaal 
River was sharply contested, and there 
seems to have been very severe fighting 
accompanied with serious loss, altho no 
details have as yet been received. It be- 
came apparent soon after the crossing of 
the Vaal that Johannesburg would not be 
defended, and as soon as the British army 
was within a few miles of the city ar- 
rangements were made for its. surrender. 
It was occupied by Lord Roberts with 
perfect quiet, the Boers having with- 


the Transvaal 
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Survey of 


drawn all their troops and the greater 
part of their ammunition and guns. The 
mines were safe. One effort was made to 
blow them up, but that miscarried and the 
official who made the attempt was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned. Following upon the 
capture of Johannesburg the Boer forces 
withdrew from Pretoria itself, President 
Kruger and his officials, with full sup- 
plies, passing to the northeast toward Ly- 
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appear to have made no effort to dislodge 
them. On May 28 an official proclama- 
tion of the annexation to Great Britain of 
the Orange Free State as a Crown Col- 
ony under the name of the Orange River 
State, was read at Bloemfontein, the cere- 
mony being somewhat imposing. ‘As to 
the general condition of the Boers, there 
are different reports. For a time they 
seemed to be entirely demoralized, and 
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denburg. The country around Pretoria, 
however, was still held, and apparently 
with such forces-as would make the at- 
tack dangerous. Meanwhile President 
Steyn and others have reappeared in the 
northeastern part of the Orange Free 
State in the region of Kroonstad, and 
there is an effort to cut Lord Roberts’s 
connections with Bloemfontein. From 
General Buller there is no news. The Bo- 
ers still hold Laing’s Nek and the British 


the surrenders of men and even of bodies 
of troops were frequent. But since the 
rapid advance of Lord Roberts was 
stopped they seem to have rallied, and 
both south and north of the Vaal River 
they are evidently doing their best to har= 
ass the British troops. The news of these 
movements has been received in England 
very quietly. Since the relief of Mafe- 
king there has been a general conviction 
that the war was practically over, and 
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even the surrender of Johannesburg 
failed to arouse any special. enthusiasm. 
With regard to the future Lord Salisbury 
in an address referred to the misrepre- 
sentations of another speech as meaning 
that there will be no annexation of terri- 
tory. ‘This, he said, was absolutely un- 
true,and emphasized the necessity of leav- 
ing nothing of the former independence 
so as to prevent a recurrence of the war. 
& 


People have become so 
accustomed to Chinese 
disturbances and Chinese 
secret societies that for a long time com- 
paratively little attention was paid to the 
“ Boxers.” They were looked upon as 
simply another manifestation of Chinese 
hatred to everything foreign which would 
soon be compelled to yield to European 
power. Within the past month, however, 
they have developed far more rapidly and 
powerfully than was anticipated. They 
have raided village after village, espe- 
cially the Christian villages, and mas- 
sacred quite a number of persons. Afraid 
of German power in Shang-tung, they 
passed over into Pechili and established 
themselves at Pao-ting-fu, where they 
threatened a considerable company of 
missionaries. They evenassembled in con- 
siderable numbers in Peking, and it soon 
became clear that they were having 
the entire support of the Government, 
which was making its alliance with anti- 
foreign movements increasingly manifest. 
Then came threats against the foreign 
embassies, and these appealed to their 
Governments for support. A proclama- 
tion by the Empress Dowager was mani- 
festly of no power, and the situation rap- 
idly grew worse. Ships of war were or- 
dered hurriedly to Taku, the port of Tien- 
tsin, and troops from’ American, British, 
Japanese, German, Italian and Russian 
ships were ordered to guard their lega- 
tions at Peking. For a time there was some 
difficulty, as the Viceroy refused to allow 
them to go to Peking on the railroad 
without the permission of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen. There was the usual delay, 
brought suddenly to a close by an ulti- 
matum by the Governments to the effect 
that if the troops were not transferred by 
rail the ships of war would enter and take 
possession of the city and march the 
troops themselves. To this the Tsung-li- 
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Yamen yielded, and a special train took.a° - 
full supply of ‘soldiers for: the- different 
legations. The ‘latest: news:*indicates - ° 
great danger for the missionaries, at 
Pao-ting-fu and-a serious division inthe 
palace. ei erst vs 


* 
Forel Meanwhile. : other. ships 
——— came. in, until there. were 
Complications 


at Taku 9 Russian men- 
of-war, -3 British, 3 German, 3 French, 2 
American, 2 Japanese and 1 'fTtalian. In 
addition to their crews the Russians have 
on-board 11,000 troops from Port Arthur 
with field equipments, while 14,000, it is 
said, are held in readiness to be called for. 
This colossal superiority of Russian rep- 
resentation is regarded as very significant 
and has given occasion for active ex- 
change of dispatches between the Euro- 
pean Powers. Additional interest is given 
by the fact that Russia has recently car- 
ried her point with regard to securing 
control of territory at Masampho harbor 
in the south of Korea, sufficient for a 
naval station. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the pledge that she has exacted 
from Korea that the island of Kaje-do, 
just at the mouth of the harbor and com- 
manding the straits between Korea and 
Japan, should not be alienated to any for- 
eign Power. This not only provides” 
Russia with a most important post half 
way between Vladivostock and Port Ar- 
thur, but makes it very difficult for Japan 
to hold her own against the development 
of Russian influence. Japan has made 
more than one appeal to England for sup- 
port in. resisting the encroachments of 
Russia, but as yet has received no favor- 
able reply, England being confined to her 
work in South Africa. There is a strong 
party in Japan anxious to unite with the 
Chinese and already entering into very 
close relations with the eastern Chinese 
provinces. Should the Chinese Govern- 
ment refuse to put down the “ Boxer ” in- 
surrection it may be necessary for the for- 
eign Powers to occupy Peking. Should 
they do this it is thought that Russia’s 
great predominance would enable her to 
take a stand which the. other Powers 
would scarcely be able to oppose. As a 
result the whole situation is regarded 
with considerable anxiety, tho some of 
the diplomats in Europe profess to believe 
that there will be no serious results. 
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A Diocesan Trip. in Arctic British-America. 
- By. the Rt. Rev. Jervois A. Newnham, D.D., 


BisHop’or MoosoneE, 


[The diocese of Moosonee, over which Bishop. Newnham was called to preside some seven years ago, covers an 
area of 600,000 square miles ; 500 miles east, south and west of Hudson Bay, limitless on the north. In other words 
from Labrador to:Saskatchewan, east and west, and from the Province of Ontario,'south, to the North Pole. The people 
’ of the country, with the exception of about 100 white people who are fur traders, mostly in connection with the Great 
Hudson Bay Company, are Indians and Eskimos. . There are no settlers and the Indians/live entirely by. hunting in 
the dense tho Stunted forests which cover the land, There are no carriage roads throughout the entire country, no 
railways, no steamers except the one which once a year visits Morse Factory, headquarters of the Southern dis- 
trict of the Hudson Bay ‘Company and the one which also visits York in the same way, consequently all traveling 
must be done either by canoe in summer or on snowshoes or by dog-team in winter. Through the curtesy of the Hud-° 
son Bay Company, those at Morse Factory receive lettersthree times a year, when they send out their orders and yearly 
accounts As the posts are far apart and the Indians very scattered it is always the object of the missionary to visit the 
posts at the time of year, generally the summer, when the Indians for a few days or weeks are gathered together to 
bring in their furs to trade them with the company. Having visited all the posts along the east side and south of the 
Bay, the Bishop determined to visit York and Churchill on the northwest side of the Bay. In order to get there he had 
to leave his home at Morse Factory in May last, come up the Missenabie River till he reached the C. P, R. Then onto 
Winnipeg, where heeft the railway, taking steamer to the head of Lake Winnipeg. There again he embarked in ca- 
noes and made the journey down the Nelson River to York Factory. The following article is the description of his trip 
from York up the coast to Churchill, where he hoped .to spend some four months making visits on snowshoes overland 
to try and reach the scattered Indians who are hunting and living on the fish they can catch, The Bishop’s work is 
intensely.interesting and encouraging in spite of the many hardships and privations the brave missionaries have to 





T will be a long time before you get 
this, and by that time I hope to be 
back at York, and this miserable 

part of the journey almost forgotten. I 
cannot write much, I am afraid, now, as 
time is short, and not expecting the 
chance I have only written my journal 
since York in notes, but we have just met 
a packet—two men—on their way to 
York, and as the January packet will 
leave York before ours from Churchill 
reaches there, it is worth while sending 
what I can from here. 

We have. been five days out and not 
nearly half way yet, but the weather is 
fine and the fall open, and it is only a 
question of delay and discomfort, not, I 
trust, of winter. The weather has so 
_ far been against us, and our men too 
careful and cautious, or we should have 
been at least half way; but we have kept 
close into shore, and have had to anchor 
every night when the tide turned, so have 
had no decent runs, and it has been near- 
ly always a head wind. There has 
been some miserable discomfort, and, 
indeed, I can qualify for an unwashed, 
unchanged tramp, for, as I have to share 
the one tent on board with the C 





family, there is no chance of undressing 
or changing’; I simply take off coat and 
boots and turn into my blankets in one 





undergo. They feel that they are amply rewarded by the visible fruits of their labors even now.—Epiror ] 


corner of the tent, the others take off 
their boots and collars, and there we are! 

We had to wait at York till Wednes- 
day, the 13th, then just at noon came fair 
wind, and we started in an open boat, 
such as used by pilots; two small masts, 
four men, two of them good men. 

September 21st—We have been 
stopped for two days a little further on; 
no game to shoot and windy weather, 
with wind and snow keeping us in the 
tent, so I thought I would try and write 
up my letter from my journal. We are, 
we think, about 40 miles from the Cape, 
or 20 miles beyond the half-way. Our 
boat is all right, but we have had two 
days’ weather, impossible for traveling, 
and are eating our hearts out and our 
food up eight days from York. Our 
two men are good, but not knowing the 
coast marks and shoals; and two lads, 
the best we could get, as there was not a 
man at the fort, except very old, who 
knew the trip. The boat is good enough, 
but too small to venture far out to sea, 
and that means dodging the shoals and~ 
sailing only when the water is above half- 
tide, or a small part of the day and none 
of the night; slow work. We cannot 
camp on shore, for then we could only 
get off at full tide and lose still more 
time. 
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You can imagine in a small boat, 
where we all sit on our bedding near the 
steersman, and can only have our tent 
just put up at night, that comfort and 
decency are not much in evidence. The 
only thing I will say is that none of us 
have taken off our clothes, nor had a real 
decent wash, nor can do either of these 
until we reach Churchill. 

Our start was just an hour too late, so 
that we missed the high tide at the 
mouth, without which we could not get 
out past the beacon. We lay, therefore, 
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at the mouth in sight of the fort all that 
night and the next day till noon. Once for 
all let me say that I try to make the lady 
and children as comfortable as possible, 
which is not much, and to take what I 
can get in the way of boat and tent, so 
that my sleeping space is not large or 
easy. However, they are very contented 
and cheerful in spite of the difficulties. 
Thursday, the 14th.—It rained, which 
added to our misery, as we had to sit 
in the open boat, with an apology for a 
tent, in pouring rain, which came 
through the tent. Without, nothing but 
miles of mud and rain. As soon as the 
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tide came in, and these mud shoals were 
covered, we hoisted sail and anchor and 
were off. We have 25 miles to go across 
the mouth of Nelson River, and it is bad 
to get caught by wind half-way, and, as 
our wind was not really fair, the men 
hesitated before starting. The sea was 
very trying to my fellow passengers, but 
before dusk we got across nicely, and 
then, as the tide was falling and Joseph 
Hart, the captain, afraid to keep far out, 
we had to anchor. 

Friday, the 15th._—Started at high tide 
at three o'clock a%m.; pretty dark. 
Sailed till six o’clock, which meant Io 
milés only. We are still far out, but the 
tide had turned some time and we 
grounded and anchored. It seemed 
too fine to stop, but Joseph would 
not venture further out, so there we 
stopped. 

After breakfast we landed to hunt. 
Geese were plentiful, but very shy; I 
got nine plover. By 2.30 p.m. we were 
again afloat, and started with a fair wind. 
Soon it fell calm, and I made the men 
get out their poles and pole along. We 
cannot afford to linger, yet the men 
would take it as easily as if we*had all 
the summer before us, but if we must 
keep close in and only get a few hours 
of the best of the tide, then we must use 
them, calm or wind. 

5-30 p.m.—While still two miles from 
shore the tide again left us and we found 
a place free from stones and anchored for 
the night. You see if we are far out and 
the wind is north, or from the bay, when 
the tide is coming in, there is a terrible 
time of bumping before the boat is fully 
afloat and the numerous stones may break 
her and, as we have since found, if there 
is a heavy sea she would hardly weather 
it out. I turned in at 8.30, and was just 
tucked up when the captain, Joseph, came 
calling “ Bissip.” I turned out and 
found an anxious crew. It looked like a 
hard blow soon and we were far out and 
the boat must be lightened or she would 
bump too hard. This meant a carry 
of two miles through mud and water. 
A confab followed, and then I passed 
out some of the heavy packs and bundles 
which made the foot of our bed and 
turned in again. Another confab among 
themselves. No one seemedsto know his 
own mind, no one to lead them or de- 
cide. It looked calmer, and they decided 














to wait a bit as it was long before tide. 
I was called out to show my compass 
that they might decide the direction of 
the wind. Considering that the North 
Star was shining brightly I thought this 
unnecessary and turned in again and 
slept, but was awakened by Mrs. C. call- 
ing “Joseph.” That is not my name, 
but I answered and found the wind blow- 
ing hard, so I called the men. It was 
now midnight, fine moon and clear sky. 
After some talk we decided to go ashore. 
The men started with a first load, while 
we dressed—i. e., put on our outdoor 
clothes. We saw the way they had 
gone, so started after them; I pretty well 
loaded. Presently we met them return- 
ing, and as I could see their tracks, I re- 
fused a guide and on we went toward 
the distant line, which meant the shore. 
But the moon set and I could not always 
see the tracks, and my comrades travel 
very slowly in the wet mud and soon they 
got very anxious about the way. How- 
ever, by stooping I could now and again 
see footmarks and on we went. At last 
the men overtook us with a second load, 
and soon we reached the shore, such as 
it was, and gathered a shivering group 
around our baggage. I was vexed to 
find that the men had only brought their 
bedding and our tent and a little grub 
for themselves, none for us. Happily 
I had put a little bread and meat in my 
bag, but they had not brought anytlfing 
heavy, so the boat would not be much 
lightened and now the tide was too high 
to go for them. As it turned out the 
bedding and the little grub was all we 
wanted, but it might not have been had 
the weather continued bad. There was no 
dry ground anywhere and no dry wood, 
so we sat on our baggage—at least the 
C. family did—-while the men and I 
tramped about looking for dry ground 
and wood in the dark. We must have 
walked about a mile and a half to reach 
this. After about one and one-half hours 
of this, we found about six feet square a 
little less wet, and there the men put up 
the tent somehow, and we heaped our 
bedding and the baggage on a log, giving 
the two children the middle to sit on. 
They fell fast asleep, Mrs. C. and I seated 
on each end to prop them up. This was 
almost 4.30 a.m., and it was getting 
light. We Wrapped the children in the 
blanket, but had nothing to wrap round 
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ourselves and were both wet and cold. 
However, we dozed as we sat till our 
necks nearly broke, and our arms ached 
propping our heads on our knees. At 
5-30 I could sit no longer. The sun was 
just rising out of the sea, myriads. of 
geese and plover and duck calling; para- 
dise for them, but purgatory for us. 
So I took my gun and started for a 
hunt. I walked for two hours fasting 
and nothing but water and marsh 
everywhere. The land looked like a 
boundless prairie of fine grass, not a 
tree in sight, but really all water and 
marsh, with grass growing out of it, so 
that I was wading nearly to the knees 
the whole time. To seaward nothing 
but mud and boulders to the horizon. 
Thousands of birds, but very shy. I 
fired four shots and bagged two fine 
ducks and ten plover. By 8 o'clock I 
was back at the tent, hungry, thirsty, wet, 
tired and dirty. Children still sleeping, 
three men, ditto, but the fire lighted and 
water boiling, so I soon made a cup of hot 
strong tea, but wood was very scarce, so 
I did not make much of a fire. The tide 
meanwhile reached its hight without 
much sea, till the boat was high and dry 
again. So after our “ snack” we waked 
the children for theirs, and meanwhile 
dried their socks and skirts and started 
back for the boat. A sorry procession ; 
wishing we had stayed on board. How- 
ever, the sunshine and visible landscape 
raised our spirits. I carried about thirty 
pounds slung on my shoulders for the 
two miles without a rest, quite enough 
in deep mud. We saw that a large wolf 
had been passing back and forth between 
our boat and the camp since we landed. 
On board we kicked off our filthy boots 
and put on dry moccasins and then had 
prayers. Then the men went ashore for 
wood and to hunt, and we sorted our 
damp bedding and restored our baggage, 
etc., to its former state of order and dirt. 
Then we had the rest of our breakfast. 
About Io o’clock there was a strong, cold 
head wind, worse than the night before, 
but we decided to remain on board for_ 
the tide. At last we heard and saw in 
the far distance the tide coming in. The 
strong north wind made quite a surf, so 
that we could easily trace the quiet ad- 
vance of the front of the water, but it 
came fast, wonderfully changing the ap- 
pearance of the scene as it covered mud 
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and stones. It-took twenty minutes from 
the time the water first touched us till 
the anchor was covered and twenty-seven 
minutes till we floated. As soon as the 
shoals were covered, at 4.45 p.m., we 
started, pulling against the wind, till we 
reached the south of a small river farther 
in, which we had noticed as being free 
from boulders. Here, as it was late and 
blowing hard, we anchored. 

Sunday, the 17th—Strong head wind 
and the boat bumping heavily as the 
tide fell, so we-lay on till seven, then 
up and breakfasted. A cold, showery 
morning, almost snow. After a pretty 
full morning service with the men, I 
walked ashore with two of them, they to 
pick up some firewood and look out a 


better anchorage if it grew worse, and I » 


to have a wash; but it was very cold. 
Then we each of us carried back a good 
heavy load of wood and dined. 

In the afternoon I took the Cs. for a 
“ stroll ” to the edge of the land and saw 
more fresh wolf tracks. The boys shot 
at one on shore last night, but missed it. 
We had heard two or three howling. We 
saw also polar bear tracks and deer 
tracks, and the whole shore was tramped 
by thousands of geese and wavies. 

After evening service in the afternoon 
and tea, as the tide was in and the wind 
fair, we pushed on a little further to 
reach another mouth of the river, but 
owing to the current and change of wind 
we had only got three-quarters of a mile 
when we had to anchor. 

Monday, the 18th—About 7.30 a.m. 
we started with a fair wind and got along 
pretty well for a time. It froze hard 
last night and was a cold, bright day. 
In three and a half hours we had made 
about twenty miles, but the tide was run- 
ning out and the men were afraid to go 
‘further out because of shoals and stones, 
so as we had already had one or two 
hard bumps and had to keep in, we 
grounded and anchored. The boat 
seemed to be leaking, and we have no 
pitch to mend with, but on examination, 
when the tide was out, no harm was 
found. 

As we lay there we saw in the distance 
two men walking, who were guessed, 
and rightly, to be two men with a packet 
from Churchill for York. My men were 
discouraged and anxious, as none of them 
knew the coast and harbors and shoals; 


-so aS ‘one packeter was experiericed, I 


started ashore to try and engagé him. . 


‘He is a very old Indian, a fine Christian 
‘man, quite dignified, and ‘received me 


on a quiet equality, or almost condescen- 
sion itseemed. Unfortunately he is very 
lame just now, rheumatism I fancy, and 
has a hungry family awaiting him, so 
was obliged, with regret he said, to re- 


‘fuse my request. However, he came on 


board and gave our captain all the in- 
struction and advice he could. ‘Fhe drift 
of it, except a few details as to land- 
marks, etc., was to be very cautious as 
this part of the bay is very bad, not to 
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venture far out, and to look out for 
shelters close in for anchorage. “ Cho- 
chosh ”—i. e., “ Breast ”»—is his name. 
Poor old man! The walk must be ter- 
rible for him with his lameness, and he 
was carrying as much as he could, tramp- 
ing all day in swamp or mud. They had 
two Husky dogs with them, not to help 
them, but taking them to York, and a 
puppy of these, which they have to carry 
part of each day. They cannot carry 
much food, but must depend largely on 
their guns. His son was his companion, 
and as an odd piece of equipment for 
such a pair, he was carrying a pair of 
field glasses, lent him by the Rev. R. Fer- 
ris, of York. At 5.30 we were able to 
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start again, having, as it turned out, lost 
- a day and fine, fair wind. We only 
sailed two‘hours when we grounded, and 


Joseph, thinking the tide had turned, an- . 


chored in a fine place, but it was.only a 
shoal, and the tide rose for nearly an 
hour. 

Tuesday, the 19th.—Dry, fair wind and 
high tide, and we started at 7.30 a.m. 
I begged Joseph to be brave and keep 
well out and not lose such a fine day, and 
we sailed nicely but slowly for some time. 
But at 11.30 we came to numerous pebble 
shoals, stretching miles out to sea, and 
he dared not go outside for fear of being 
caught there. It was too late to go in- 
side, so we picked our way carefully un- 
til 12, when we anchored alongside of a 
long ridge. We cooked and dined on 
this, spread: our bedding out to air and 
did our best to enjoy the afternoon. We 
started at 4.45 and sailed till 7. “We be- 
lieve we passed Broad River, which ‘is 
half way, about 11 o’clock, but our’men 
don’t know the coast. There are danger- 
ous shoals from here to the Cape, and so 
close that we pushed in nearer shore and 
anchored. I stayed up late mending my 
Husky boots for to-morrow, hoping for 
an early hunt, and it was well I mended 
them. About 2 a.m. it began to blow 
hard and rain. I and my blankets got 
very wet, for I tried ‘to fix the tent. 
Then I stayed for nearly an hour holding 
up a spare tarpaulin over myself and 
blankets still getting wet. Then Mrs. C. 
woke and called the men to put a cover 
over the tent. I had not liked to dis- 
turb them to do this before. After this 
I got a few dog’s naps in my wet bed till 
about 4, when we found a north gale 
blowing. I called the men to go ashore, 
and about 5 a.m. we started in a furious 
gale with snow. We had not far to go 
to a dry ridge, with grass and dry wood. 
By 6 o'clock the men had the boat nearly 
emptied and we crouched shivering over 
the fire. 

Wednesday, the 20th.—With difficulty 
the men and I put up our tent and we 
put our bedding in it, and after a steam- 
ing cup of tea, about 7, had breakfast. 
It was bitterly cold, blinding snow and a 
furious gale blowing. Then we had 
prayers, crouching over the fire. The 


tide was now nearly in, the sea perfect- 
ly white with foam, waves thundering on 
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the shore. Our poor boat plunging and 
dipping and slowly dragging’ her anchor 
toward the shore. At times we -could 
see down into her bottom, and at times 
we could almost see her keel: If we and 
the baggage had been on board, we 
should certainly have bumped @ hole in 
her, and, as it was, we: feared she would 
spring a leak. Joseph said, “ Bissip 
wanted me to keep well out; if we had 
been out last night where should we be 
now?” Truly it was a merciful escape, 

The snow flurries became gradually 
less frequent, but the gale increased furi- 
ously, and we had-‘many anxious thoughts 
and words as we watched our boat. The 
tide came within a foot or so of our camp 
fire. I again tried to shoot some ducks, 
wading for two hours, but got nothing; 
then, as I could not bear to watch the 
boat, I retired to the tent and tried to read 
and write, but was too freezing. Later I 
shot seven teal ducks, which, roasted on 
spits before the fire, were delicious eat- 
ing. At low tide we visited the boat and 
found no visible damage, and as the gale 
continued to rise, all our baggage was 
brought ashore, and we sat out the rest 
of the day in dirt and discomfort. The 
next tide was just as bad, and we were 
glad the boat was empty. Plenty of 
time for thought, but thoughts refused 
to relieve our poor state of anxiety. We 
had as yet ample food and even fresh 
birds. The tent was very crowded and 
cramped, but I was so tired that I slept a 
great deal, waking often from cramped 
joints, but turning over and falling asleep 
again. 

Thursday, the 21st.—The gale moder- 
ated, but a tremendous sea. No chance 
of a move; hard frost, snow and no fire, 
so we lay on till 8 a.m. One of my bad 
headaches came on from cold feet, so 
after prayers I turned in under: the 
blankets to read and try to sleep. We 
cannot move till fine weather and a 
calmer sea, so we must exercise patience 
and trust. If only the winter will keep 
off, and I think it will, for the birds are 
not leaving yet. To-day’s texts were ~- 
very appropriate and consoling. I got 
through the day somehow, finding vari- 
ous odd jobs to do, such as carrying 
wood and water and tidying up. At 
7.30 p.m. we turned in our blankets, after 
I had carried into the tent two or three 
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large stones, nearly red hot; a great 
comfort. We had hard frost again that 
night. 

Friday, the 22d.—A cold north head 
wind, rough sea and more snow; so we 
lay on till 7.30, nearly twelve hours-in 
bed. While camped’ here I had prayers 
daily with the C. family, as well as in 
Indian. The snow stopped, so I spread 
out all blankets, etc., to try and dry them, 
while Mrs. C. baked a batch of cakes. 
Late in the afternoon we determined to 
try and start, carried all on board, ex- 
cept food and tent, then, after eating, had 
prayers and embarked at 5.30 p.m. It 
was, however, too late to risk the shoals 
in the dark, so we hauled in a little nearer 
the shore—the boat pitching consider- 
ably—and tried to sleep, but we had no 
tent up and it was bitterly cold. I got 
little rest from cold feet and aching 
joints. 

Saturday, the 23d.—Very wintry, ice 
on all the pools left by the high tide and 
all along the shore. Tide coming in, so 
we hurried breakfast, had prayers and 
got afloat, with much bumping, for a 
great swell was still running. Three 
days had we been kept at this place by 
the gale. We sailed along fairly well, 
keeping further out because of shoals. 
We saw two polar bears, one a very 
giant, but I would not let our men lose 
this fine wind to hunt them. When we 
anchored at 12.30 we reckoned to have 
come twenty or twenty-five miles, but it 
is all guesswork. We must be getting 
near the Cape, as we saw some “ Husky ” 
ducks. We all landed, some to cook a 
batch of cakes, I and three men to hunt. 
A fine, dry gravelly ridge, covered with 
short heathlike herbs, so we determined 
to sleep ashore. I went for a hunt 
alone, hoping to get a bear to my own 
gun, but no one got anything. 

Sunday, the 24th.—Up at 5.45 ; prayers 
with family, then short service with men, 
and aboard, after a very comfortless 
breakfast. Off at 8.30, with light, fair 
wind. After five miles only we bumped 
very slightly three times. Took one sail 
in and continued. In a minute we were 
hard on a reef. No harm wa’ done, but 
a great ducking from the heavy surf. 
After fifteen minutes’ hard effort we got 
off. The bump shook Joseph into the 
water up to his waist, and it was not for 
some time that he could dry himself, poor 
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fellow! Then we tried nearer shore, 
struck, but managed to pull the boat off 
and sailed on till 11.30, when falling 
tide caused Joseph to run in and anchor. 
Altogether a too exciting morning, and 
we are lucky not to have broken the 
boat or swamped. We landed for din- 
ner. The men out of pork, tea and al- 
most all their flour. I gave them my 
nice bacon and some tea and can give 
them more flour. My “ Husky” boots 
are also giving out. This was close to 
the wreckage of the “ Princess Alice,” 
some of which we found and burned. It 
is near the Cape, but the men are quite 
at sea as to the distances. However, it 
would not be very many days’ walk from 
here to Churchill, and the land is higher, 
but not sheltered. Weather fine, but 
cold; glass high. God be praised for his 
merciful care of us. 

Monday, the 25th—Again thank God 
for a fine day and a fair wind. We had 
a bad place to get past at first and could 
not get enough water to float us until 10 
o’clock.: Had a fine run, the men’s 
spirits rising again. Passed the Cape 
and miles and miles of shoals far out to 
sea, but tide high, so we kept close in. 
Struck on a shoal and had great excite- 
ment before we pulled off. Men wanted 
to stop here, as they said we could not 
reach Fox Island this tide, and there was 
no good harbor till there; however, I 
encouraged and scolded till they con- 
sented to try. So we pulled, carefully 
dodging through the shoals and then 
saw Knight’s Hill and Fox Island about 
ten miles off. We had to rest till 1 
p.m., as the tide was on the ebb and wind 
light and it would be touch and go. I 
ordered out the oars and poles and took 
my turn with the oars. You can imagine 
the inefficiency of the crew, when I—a 
landsman and ignorant of this coast as 
well—have constantly to suggest these 
expedients. About 2.30 we had to 
lower our sails and pull carefully 
among the rocks and shoals till a few 
miles short of Fox Island. Then we 
anchored and lay till the tide returned at 
6.30, when we started to feel our way to 
the lee of Fox Island. Happily it was a 
clear, calm night with fine aurora, so we 
could see the stones and bottom fairly 
and Fox Island dimly. We pulled on 
till we struck, then anchored for twenty 
minutes’ or so, till the tide was higher ; 
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then pulled till again struck and so on. 
When the aurora began to wane the moon 
rose and helped us a little. At 9.30 we 
anchored in lee of Fox Island, inside a 
long shoal, and turned in to sleep. Here 
we lay for six and a half days, as you 
shall hear. 

Tuesday, the 26th.—Woke to find the 
rain pouring over our covering. We had 
no tent up, and it is in pools on our 
blankets. Nothing to be done, so we re- 
arrange covering and lie in the pools till 
we get up for breakfast. We had to pull 
round to the other side of Fox Island, as 
another north gale was blowing, and 
then we put up the tent on board and sat 
there shivering. We could only at times 
creep to the men’s fire in their fire pot 
and dry a few small things there. It 
was a miserable day. I tried an occa- 
sional hunt between showers, . but all 
the game was absent, so we turned in 
early into our damp blankets, and, as the 
boat was over on one side, we were all 
rolled into a heap. At midnight, when 
the tide floated us, there was a great 
wind forcing us ashore by some back 
current. I found Joseph alone trying to 
keep her off and the other men lying 
down. The boat landed with a bump on 
a great boulder and almost rolled over. 
I called the men out and blew them up, 
but we could do nothing then. For- 
tunately the stone caught the keel and not 
the planking, or else we should have had 
a big hole in her. All day we sat around, 
miserable, wet and cold. 

Wednesday, the 27th.—After prayers 
I gave the men a serious scolding and set 
them to throw out our stores of wood and 
water, after which we landed and took 
out everything, including much of the 
ballast, preparatory to getting her off the 
rock. I spent the day in odd jobs, and 
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for fifteen minutes. The weather im- 
proved a little at 4, and we gave our bed- 
ding a very partial drying in the air. 

Thursday, the 28th—Still a strong 
head wind and snow and frost, and the 
men vow they cannot leave this until fair 
wind and finer weather. Gloomy out- 
look ; very wintry ; food getting low. We 
are at our last tin of meat, no game and 
men with no powder. I begin to leave 
off really hungry at the end of my meals. 
The men are warm in their tent, with the 
help of a fire; we, of course, cannot have 
any in ours, but only near outside, and 
surprisingly cheerful. It is an anxious 
time, especially with a family on my hands 
here. I know that all will come right, 
and I am not really afraid. I am per- 
fectly content with what God sends, yet 
I cannot help being troubled and I ex- 
pect a few more gray hairs in my head 
owing to this voyage. 

Friday, the 29th.—In the early morn- 
ing I heard some plover calling their 





Mrs. C. in baking. There was nothing. | 


to hunt. 

The poor men are in miserable rags, 
especially their feet, and out of tobacco, 
flour and powder. I cannot give them 
much except flour, a little bacon (my 
all), tea, and some butter. instead of 
grease, for cakes. I gave Sandy my 
pair of moccasins, and I put on shoes. A 
polar bear was seen landing at the other 
end of the island, so we went in_ chase, 
but in spite of our caution he (a big one) 
saw us half a mile off, took to the sea 
and away. Tremendous snow blizzard 


ESKIMO BOY, BEING BROUGHT UP BY THE MISSION 
AT CHURCHILL. 
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. pretty, plaintive cry, so hoped for finer 
weather. At 6.30 I saw the sun was 
shining, so I turned out and found the 
wind just barely favorable. I called the 
men and told them that we must start by 
the afternoon tide. I divided our coffee 
and sugar into three portions, and took 
one portion for to-day’s breakfast. We 
had no meat for breakfast and but very 
little for dinner. All of us thanking 
God for sun and fair hopes and praying 
for wind. The men had hauled the boat 
so high that it was almost high tide be- 
fore we were able to launch her. The 
wind soon fell and the men got fright- 
ened, as it was a long way on falling tide 
toa safe anchorage. Joseph said to Mrs. 
C., “ This is why we ought not to have 
left Fox Island until we had a good, fair 
wind.” I laughed at him, scolded, en- 
couraged and took my turn at pole or oar 
in the afternoon, and so we made about 
ten miles before we anchored in a fairly 
snug corner of a shoal and island. I 
tried to act as hunter for the party to- 
day, and I shot six ducks and two plover, 
but only got one duck and two plover, 
the other five ducks floating away into 
deep water, before I could grab them. 
Tea and good spirits, fair harbor, 
fair wind, calm sea, lovely night, and 
only fifteen or twenty miles to Churchill, 
but I passed a wretched night from cold 
and a most awkward, cramped bit of 
room for my bed. At 2a.m. I turned out 
to see that the men took up anchor and 
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pushed into deeper water ready to start 
as soon as light enough to see rocks. 
Saturday, the 30th—At 5 a.m. we 
were off, with a fair wind off the land 
and a calm sea, but very hard frost and 
no tent for us. We stood well out and 
dodged the shoals easily, and by 6 a.m. 
were rewarded and encouraged by pass- 
ing a long ridge and seeing a distant 
speck, which we knew to be the old fort 
at the mouth of the Churchill River. At 
7 we had breakfast. It was a choice be- 
tween freezing in our part of the boat or 
having our eyes pained and blinded by 
the smoke near the fire part, and we 
chose the latter, but did not linger over 
our scanty breakfast. Gradually the old 
fort and beacons and Prince of Wales 
Fort appeared larger and plainer, and 
the mouth of the river was seen. We 
had to row nearer the land, as the wind 
off the land was bearing us out to sea. 
At 8 we reached the bar of the river. 
The wind was now hardly helping us at 
all, almost a head wind, current and tide 
strongly against us, and it was only by 
rowing our very hardest, relieving each 
other every few minutes (we had only 
two oars left) that we crept over the 
bar and into the river. It was no man- 
ner of use trying to get up against wind 
and tide, so we anchored just under the 
Prince of Wales Fort and lay over for 
the tide to turn. Had it been bright 
enough for a rapid instantaneous photo- 
graph, I could have got a lovely view of 
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it, but I could not land and the boat was 
tossing on a great swell. We saw two 
hunters at the old fort, who, after gazing 
at us, saluted us with a volley of four 
shots. We ran up our flag and they 
made off with the news. After dinner 
the tide turned, but it was such a poor, 
weak tide and such a furious south wind 
blowing that we thought we should 
never get any further. We tacked four 
or five times, each tack about three-quar- 
ters of a mile, before we were sure that 
we had gone a yard. I have learned since 
that Jeseph, in his fear of shoals, turned 
too soon each time, just before he got 
into the set of the tide, which would 
have swept us up fast, and so kept us in 
slack water, which could hardly offset 
the contrary wind. We kept this up till 
about 4 o’clock and gained about two 
miles out of the five to go. Then we 
came to a very wide reach, where the 
waves were boisterous. The boat was 
pretty heavy with water and Joseph’s 
heart failed. He thought we would be 
swamped, or at all events not get up till 
the tide slacked, so I allowed him to run 
the boat ashore in lee of the rocks and 
-we landed-to walk to Churchill after all. 
We had three miles to go, and most of it 
was over marsh and water, and we had 
only moccasins on. Poor Mrs. C.’s 
heart failed her. However, I encouraged 
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her, and we plodded on. I carried a light 
load, and each man a rather heavier one. - 
Just as we got near the place we met Mr. 
C. hurrying to meet us. Some one had 
seen us landing and gave word. I draw 
a veil over the scene. 

We soon topped the rocky hill, which 
hangs over the mission house, and the 
town of Churchill burst on our view and 
on our noses, from an all pervading 
smell of blubber and whale oil. I at 
once hurried to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s store and got Mr. Bourchier to 
send over a gang of men, with my crew, 
to carry up the rest of the stuff. Then 
a cup of cocoa and some real bread and 
butter ; a huge wash and then a real meal 
at a table, seated on a chair, before roast 
goose, turnips and lettuce. 

Thus ended our seventeen and a half 
days’ trip from York. All the time, day 
and night, in the same clothes, with 
plenty of excitement, some weary mo- 
notony and not too much comfort. I am 
red and healthy, but not very fat. Iam 
thankful to be here, relieved to hand 
over my charge to Mr. C., hopeful as to 
the future and grateful to our God. Mr. 
C. is well and active, gloriously happy, 
much needing a wife to look after his 
comfort, and well prepared to do for us. 
I have a nice little room, where I can be 
alone when I wish. 


. Epiror oF ‘“‘ OutinG.” 


WENTY years ago the popular set 
at the various clubs consisted of 
those young men who sat in the 

windows with their feet on the railings 
and glasses by their sides. Now. the 
glasses have. been banished and the 
young men of influence are active in 
yachting, hunting, polo, football, base- 
ball, rowing, golf and so forth. . An 
enormous change. for the better . has 
taken place, not only in the club world; 
but throughout the whole United States, 
and the result is seen in the glorious 
physical development: of the young men 
and women whom we meet everywhere. 





* From an interview for THE INDEPENDENT, revised and 
authorized by Mr. Whitney.—Epiror, 





During the recent war with Spain 
my opportunities for observing the 
physical development of our soldiers 
were many and intimate, and I have 
never seen anything of its kind to equal 
it. It excited the admiration of the mili- 
tary representatives of -foreign powers. 
Colonel Lee, of the British Army, for in- 
stance, was never tired expressing his ad- 
miration of our soldierly men. The ef- 
fects of calisthenics in the public schools 
and _ athletic exercise recently introduced 
in the army fairly: shone. _ - 

. This.-new. vigor and beauty of the 
young men and -women—for it is as 
marked in one sex as the other—I at- 
tribute to the growth among us of those 
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outdoor sports which in the past twenty 
years have become so popular, and in 
looking over the field I see no signs of 
any abatement of interest in them. There 
are changes here and there, one sport dis- 
placing another, but nothing that: inter- 
feres with healthy growth and general 
progress. 

We may turn up our noses generally 
at those who in this country profess to 
lead the fashions, but in the matter of 
showing the way to healthy, vigorous 
outdoor play they have set a fine example 
and one that has taken a firm hold among 
the people. We owe them hunting, 
yachting, polo, tennis, golf and a lot 
more. 

This rise of outdoor sports is not a 
craze that will presently subside and 
leave us cooped up indoors again with 
our flannels and our grog and doctor’s 
prescriptions. Here and there is some 
craze detail like roller skating and bi- 
cycle scorching, but those things are 
only incidental and do not affect the 
general result. We have gone outdoors 
to engage in this stimulating, muscle 
building play because our Anglo-Saxon 
instincts draw us toward it and we are 
outdoors to stay. 

A false appearance of subsidence of in- 
terest in sports has been produced in sev- 
eral instances for the reason that any new 
game attracts many people who try it 
awhile and give it up because perhaps 
they are unsuited physically or natural- 
ly fickle. 

You might think by looking about the 
city streets to-day and comparing condi- 
tions with those of a few years ago that 
bicycling had declined. If you go in 
the country, however, you will find that 
this is not the case. The bicyclists have 
grown wiser, that is the explanation; 
they have found that riding a wheel in 
the city is nerve-racking and most un- 
satisfactory, and now they ride in the 
country. 

The wild-eyed, hollow cheeked, bow- 
backed gum-chewing scorcher is rapidly 
becoming extinct. He was an excrescent 
nuisance, and his passing is a source of 
joy. If you watch the wheelmen now 
you will find more of them sitting up 
straight. The ram’s horn handle bars 
that dropped away down are going out. 
We are using the wheel for pleasure now 
and are not taking account of the num- 
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ber of miles that we pedal in the course 
of a day. The wheel now has become a 
permanent part of our recreative life. 
Our first meeting with it may be com- 
pared to the honeymoon of the young 
couple—rather hysterical—but we have 
settled down now to the comfortable 
companionship of tried affection. 

One very important thing that we owe 
to the fashion leaders is the develop- 
ment of our horseflesh and equipages. 
A few years ago not one in a hundred 
horse owners knew how to turn out a 
properly appointed trap. Now, thanks 
to the fine models furnished at the Na- 
tional Horse Show, we have more good 
equipages than you will find in Paris or 
London. This is the direct result of the 
work of a few rich men who organized 
the National Horse Show. 

I am glad to see that lawn tennis is 
coming up again. It is a splendid game, 
to my mind better than golf, which, for 
a time, drew on its field; especially for 
the younger sportsmen and women. 
During my recent tour of the United 
States I found it booming in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, and there 
are signs of its return to favor here. 

One very good thing that golf has 
done has been to provide outdoor amuse- 
ment for people of middle age. Pre- 
vious to its coming there was no game 
for them. Now a man who has been 
cooped up in a city office all day, but who 
lives in the country and gets home by 
five o’clock can play a round of golf and 
fill his lungs with fresh air before he 
settles down in his house. Golf is really 
a systematized constitutional. It has 
come to stay, for the craze feature has 
gone out of it and it has settled down on 
a permanent basis. When it first came 
and there was a rush to play it, those so 
engaged devoted their entire attention to 
it. All their thought and all their con- 
versation was of golf. Such engross- 
ment was unhealthy and could not last. 
We have seen the same thing in connec- 
tion with other sports newly introduced. 
Now the disposition to look upon golf as 
the chief object in life has subsided, and 
it has taken its proper place as a sport. 

The same thing applies to football, 
which when it first invaded the large col- 
leges and universities did positive harm, 
because of the lengths to which its vo- 
taries went. During its season it en- 
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grossed all the time and attention of all 
in the college, from the president down. 
Now there has been a general movement 
among all the faculties to put it in its 
proper place. From being the main object 
of the autumn term, it has become one of 
the incidental sports. This is much bet- 
ter for the sport itself, for the students 
and for the institution of learning with 
which they are connected. 

I am much gratified to see that the 
beautiful and scientific game of lacrosse 
has been taken up by the great univer- 
sities, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Yale. It has long been 
going in some of the smaller colleges, 
like Lehigh, Stevens and Johns Hopkins. 
Professionalism, that deadly enemy of 
real sport, has injured it in Canada, but 
it is far too good to die out, and its ex- 
tension here will react on the amateurs 
across the border. 

The so-called Olympian games at the 
Paris Exposition form the one cloud 
above the sporting horizon. Matters in 
relation thereto are in a somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition, and, strangely 
enough, the Dreyfus case is at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, who is the French represent- 
ative of the International Committee 
formed in Athens for the purpose of 
holding Olympian games every four 
years in the capitals of civilization, is a 
thorough and enthusiastic sportsman, 
and by his untiring energy and tact he 
had succeeded in getting a splendid com- 
mittee to take charge of the Olympian 
games at the Exposition. Then the 
Dreyfus case came up and the Govern- 
ment of France, finding some of so-called 
royal birth on this committee, scattered 
it to the four winds of heaven and turned 
over the management of the Exposition 
sports to an Exposition committee. 
What this committee does not know 
about sports would fill volumes. 

_Of course there are no longer Olym- 
pian games, as the management has been 
taken out of the hands of the representa- 
tives of the Olympian Games Commit- 
tee. There are the Paris Exposition 
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games. Baron Coubertin, like the good 
sportsman that he is, has stuck it out, 
expostulating and explaining to the Gov- 
ernment, which has had sufficient good 
sense to listen to him, but as he has no 
real power there is no guarantee of pro- 
tection to amateurs, and Pennsylvania is 
the only American university which 
seems determined to send over a team. 

There has never been a cinder track in 
France until the one just being built, 
which, starting so late, ‘will be in great 
danger of not being satisfactory. <A 
number of important details have been 
left to the last moment, when our Gallic 
neighbors will rush at them in hysterical 
haste with results that can hardly fail 
to be confusing. 

Along with the growth of sports 
among us there has been a growth of the 
true sportsman feeling—sport for sport’s 
sake. Americans are intense, they take 
their games too seriously. Their object 
in playing was to win. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the men don’t seem to care 
whether they win or not. They play the 
game for the sake of the game, and this 
is much the best, because it keeps sport 
where it belongs. Probably -we shall 
never attain to just such a moderate 
way of viewing our athletic endeavors, 
because. we are less phlegmatic than 
Englishmen, and wherever we go in sport 
or business it is our instinct to rest no- 
where short of first place. 

Nevertheless, in spite of our tempera- 
ment,amateur sport among the clubs here 
is cleaner and fairer than anywhere else 
onearth. Outside of the universities and 
public schools~ athletics in England are 
corrupt. Bookmakers are scattered all 
over the grand stands at the athletic 
meetings. There is an enormous amount 
of betting, and the contestants are owned 
by cliques of sharpers and win or lose 
according to orders. 

Nothing of that sort prevails here or 
ever will prevail. There is no truer 
sportsman anywhere than the enlight- 
ened American—and the true sporting 
spirit is spreading widely in the United 
States. 


New York Crry, 
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A Harmless Sport—Hunting with. the Camera 
By George Shiras, grd. 


ECENTLY a new pastime that war- 
rants more than general recogni- 
tion in the field of sportsmanship 

has been taken up by a few enthusiasts. 
For the past ten years the writer has 
found it the most entertaining, exciting 
and agreeable form of recreation imagi- 
nable. The hunter, the fisherman, the 
amateur photographer, the scientist, the 
lover of nature—can all unite in one 
common form of outdoor sport. The 


camera substituted for the gun gives all 

the mental satisfaction of conquest with 

none of the ordinary ills to the victim. 
Like all pastimes worthy of permanent 
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existence, considerable skill and patience 
is required, doubly rewarded, first by the 
fascination of life amid nature’s secret 
haunts, and secondly in the beautiful 
and permanent contributions that the 
camera hunter wins when his efforts are 
properly directed. 

To every hunter there come periods 
of disgust, almost of remorse, at the 
slaughter of game. The stillness of the 
woods, the beauty of the crisp breath of 
the morning air, all seem things of peace 
and happiness. The whistling of the 
birds, the quiet movement of feeding 
animals, seem to be a part of this pic- 
ture of repose and contentment, a some- 
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thing which perfects and completes it. 
In the midst of this the hunter brings 
war and destruction. The bird or ani- 
mal which a moment ago was conscious 
of nothing but the pleasure of its wild ex- 
istence is now but a lump of bleeding 
flesh, knowing nothing but an intolerable 
pain and an agony of fear. 

Many fine pictures of wild game have 
been taken since the advent of hand 
cameras and quick plates, but without 
exception such photographs were taken 
during the day time. For many years 
the writer pursued with his noiseless 
weapon various kinds of game, and like 
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several others, obtained numerous pretty 
pictures of wild life. This article, how- 
ever, relates to a special branch of 
camera hunting, which, by reason of the 
difficulties in the way, proved at first al- 
most insurmountable, and three years 
elapsed before a really good picture was 
obtained. 

To go out in the dead of night, in the 
silent trackless forest, or upon the somber 
bosom of some little lake, searching for 
game photographs, with the way feebly 
lighted by a bull’s-eye lantern on one’s 
head, or the lamp fastened to a stick in 
the bow of a frail canoe, seems like a 
venture tunlikely to meet with much suc- 
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cess, however great the novelty of such 
an expedition. 

However, the pictures herein produced 
are but a few of the many obtained in 
the past eight years, and indicate that 
night hunting with the camera, while of 
course difficult, is still not barren of re- 
sults. ‘ 

A brief description of how these pic- 
tures were taken may not be out of 
place. Ordinarily it is preferable to 
seek the game along the water courses, 
and as most wild game are largely noc- 
turnal in their habits, the writer has 
usually sought his game in a boat rigged 
especially for such purposes. 

In the bow of a light fourteen-foot 
boat is set a frame upon which two cam- 
eras are placed, focused at from thirty 
to forty feet; above this is placed a lamp 
with a strong reflector which throws the 
rays directly in front of the boat. The 
deer feed among the lily pads and 
grasses along the edge of the stream or 
lake. They are not ordinarily frightened 
by the approach of a light, their curiosity 
being very strong and the bright rays of 
the lamp blinding them so that they can- 
not see the boat or its occupants. This 
method of approaching game is well 
known to hunters, and is called. “ Hunt- 
ing with a jack-light.” It has been the 
subject of some discussion among sports- 
men as to whether the method is legiti- 
mate, some contending that it does not 
give the deer a chance for his life, which 
true sports demands. That, however, is 
a question which does not concern us at 
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present, as our hunting is not destruct- 
ive. ; 

Having selected a dark, warm night, a 
flash light hunter prepares his cameras, 
lights the jack lamp, loads his flash light 
apparatus with magnesium powder, and 
in his canoe pushes out into the silent 
waters of the lake or river. The paddle 
sends the slight boat ahead so easily 
that no sound is heard except a gentle 
ripple, not noticeable a boat’s length 
away. ‘The wooded banks are wrapped 
in deepest shadow, only the sky line 
along the crest showing their course. 

At the bow of the boat the bfight eye 
of the jack-light is turning from side to 
side, cutting a tunnel of light through 
the mass of darkness, showing as it 
sweeps the banks the trunks of trees and 
tracery of foliage with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. 

Soon the quick ear of the men in the 
boat detect the sound of a deer feeding 
among the lily beds that fringe the shore. 
Knee deep in the water he is’ moving 
contentedly about munching his supper 
of thick green leaves. The lantern spins 
about on its pivot, and the bore of light 
chases up and down the bank whence the 
noise came. A moment more and two 
bright balls shine back from under the 
fringe of trees ; a hundred and fifty yards 
away the deer has raised his head and is 
wondering what strange, luminous thing 
is lying out on the surface of the lake. 
Straight toward the mark of the shining 
eyes the canoe is-sent with firm, silent 
strokes. The distance is only a hundred 
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yards, now it is only fifty, and the motion. 


of the canoe is checked till it is gliding 
forward almost imperceptibly. At this 
point, if the hunting were in earnest, 
there would be a red spurt of fire from 
under the jack-light, and the deer would 


be struggling and plunging toward the 
brush; but there is no sound or sign of 
life, only the slowly gaining light. 
Twenty-five yards now, and the question 
is, will he stand a moment longer? The 
flashlight apparatus has been raised well 
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above any obstructions in the front of the 
boat, the powder lies in the pan ready to 
ignite at the pull of a trigger ; everything 
is in readiness for immediate action. 
Closer comes the boat, and still the red 
eyeballs watch it; what a strange phe- 
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nomenon this pretty light is; nothing 
like it has ever been seen on the lake 
during all the days of his deerhood. 
Fifteen yards now, and the tension is 
becoming great. Suddenly there is a 
click, and a white wave of light breaks 
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out from the bow of the boat—deer, hills, 
trees, everything stands for a moment in 
the white glare of noonday. A dull re- 
port and then a veil of inky darkness de- 
scends. Just a tenth of a second has 
elapsed, but it has been long enough to 
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trace the picture of the deer on the plates 
of the cameras, and long enough to blind 
for the moment the eyes of both deer and 
men. Some place out in the darkness the 


deer makes a mighty leap; he has sprung 


toward the boat and a wave of water 
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splashes over its occupants; again he 
springs, this time toward the bank; he 
is beginning to see a little now, and soon 
is heard running, as only a frightened 
deer can, run away from the light that 
looked so beautiful, but was in fact so 


terrifying. What an account he will 
have for his brothers and sisters of the 
forest of a thing which he himself would 
not have believed if he had not seen it 
with his own eyes. 

In the boat, as it slips away from the 
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bank, the plates are being changed and 
the cameras prepared again for another 
mimic battle. . 

Sometimes the pursuit is varied by let- 
ting the deer take its own picture. . 

A string is passed across a runway, 
or other point where the deer are likely 
to pass, which, when touched, sets off the 






UNNING an automobile is as sim- 
ple as—as—well, as A B C to a— 
Zulu. 

It is worth while trying everything, 
at least once—including matrimony— 
and this time I tried to be a machinist. 
My ambition had been fired by the New 
York Herald, which from day to day 
records the triumphs of horseless car- 
riages which go flying across the con- 
tinent with the speed of express trains 


and the apparent simplicity of peram- 


bulators. 

So when my equally enthusiastic 
friend, Sheffield Phelps, proposed a trip 
through Gascony on a steam carriage I 
danced with delight—and immediately 
took my first lesson in the art of firing 
up. 
Pit did seem all so simple—so effective 
—we could not understand why every 
one did not have a steam carriage! There 
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From London to Lourdes on a Steam Carriage. 
By Poultney Bigelow, 


AuruHor oF * PappLes AND Po.itics Down THE DANUBE FROM THE BLACK ForEst To THE BLACK SEA ”’ 





trigger and ignites the magnesium pow- 


der. The same method can be. used for: 


daylight pictures, except that here a 
slender black thread is laid across the 
path, one end of which is attached to the 
shutter of the camera. The shutter re- 
volves as soon as there is any pressure 
upon the thread, and a picture of any 
passing object is taken instantaneously. 
Not the least interesting part of this 
species of photography is that the oper- 
ator does not know, until he develops his 
plates, what manner of beast, bird or rep- 
tile has caused the shutter to open. 

So the days pass, and the nights, with 
all the scents of the woods and the thou- 
sand charms of nature and of wild life, 
all the zest of pursuit, all the setting of 
the wit of man against the wit of the 
beast, all the preparation for the chase, 
and all the cunning of its pursuit, with 
none of that remorse which comes to 
every true sportsman, who, when the well 
aimed bullet strikes down his quarry, is 
robbed of much of the pleasures of the 
pursuit by the dying glance of his inno- 
cent and suffering victim. 

PittssurG, Pa. 


was really nothing much to learn—you 
turned a cock here, you turned a cock 
there, you lit a match, then you looked 
at the water glass, then you saw that the 
air pressure was just at thirty in the oil 
tank—then you pushed a lever ahead and 
away you went skimming silently and 
without vibration over the well made 
‘roads, the envy of all whom you passed 
—a glorious monument to modern 
science and American inventiveness. 

Once, to be sure, while I was having a 
lesson, the machine gave a snort and 
sputter, jumped up into the air and pro- 
ceeded to climb out of the window, but 
that was a mere trifle—my coat sleeve 
had accidentally brushed against the 
wrong lever—and, of course, that would 
never happen again! 

Phelps and I had each of us enjoyed 
the privilege of an alleged course in me- 
chanical science while students at dear 























old Yale, and we had graduated with 
the conceit of knowing a little of pretty 
much everything worth knowing on the 
subject of physics. Theoretically our 
diplomas indicated that we had mastered 
mechanics. Practically I had never 
handled anything on that subject more 
scientific than a steam heating apparatus. 

Before starting for the south of France 
we took a preliminary spin through the 
streets of London—we ran up and down 
the Thames embankment—I pointed out 
to Phelps the statue of Thomas Carlyle, 
the man who hated all Americans and 
every modern invention—the man who 
would have starved if Americans had 
not bought his books and popularized 
him in England. Just as I was round- 
ing a period on this subject we passed a 
cab stand and commenced to climb the 
bridge over the river. The cabbies 
grinned and made the facetious remarks 
for which London cabbies are noted. 
We in turn attempted some repartee. 
We were in good spirits, for we antici- 
pated flying past them before they could 
make up their minds as to what they 
should reply to our witty sally. 

We miscalculated. 

The machine stopped on the slope of 
the bridge, and was soon surrounded by 
a large number of children, butcher boys, 
street sweepers, nurses, messengers; to 
say nothing of our friends, the cabbies. I 
pushed one lever, then another, while 
grinning sympathizers offered their serv- 
ices. 

“Have a cab—give you a tow—send 
for the ambulance,” etc. 

This gave me an idea that there were 
more valves and cocks to the machine 
than I had first realized. 

It finally appeared that our fire had 
gone out, so we relit our stove and that 
episode was closed. 

This particular machine had come all 
the way from America. It weighed only 
400 pounds net, and looked most simple 
and graceful. Its counterpart was said 
to have crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
or climbed Popocatapetl; or done equal- 
ly interesting things—indeed we were 
encouraged to think that with this ma- 
chine we were about to astonish the Old 
World. And I think we did—for a short 
time. 

We decided to take the machine by 
water to Bordeaux from London, a dis- 
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tance of 7oo miles. This. was to cost 
about twenty-five dollars for the machine 
alone. 

Our vessel was called the “Albatross,” 
and was the regular boat on a regular 
line between one of the most important 
ports of France and the chief city of. the 
world. This boat carried - passengers, 
and charged first-class prices... We were 
four days on the-way—a most uncomfort- 
able trip it-was. The steamer reminded 
me of the wretched coasting craft one 
is prepared for on the shores of Spain or 
Greece, but it was not the thing I ex- 
pected to see under the British flag any- 
where. Such-a tub could hardly have 
been matched among the transports at- 
Tampa during the Spanish war. 

We had left careful instructions that 
the machine should be housed on deck 
with a tarpaulin over it. But the mate 
thought it better to sling the machine 
into the hold, and. consequently when we 
arrived in Bordeaux, it was with a dam- 
aged steering gear which necessitated 
a full day and a half of delay and a bill 
of some twenty dollars for repairs. 

But we remained optimists. 

Bordeaux is an interesting place—has 
a grand cathedral—is famous for good 
cooking and cheap wines, and our Con- 
sul was none other than Judge Albion 
Tourgée, who some years ago set the 
United States ablaze with a book ‘called 
“A Fool’s Errand.” He is fortunate in 
bearing a French name, but even with 
that advantage his life in Bordeaux can- 
not be a cheerful one, for French geog- 
raphy is an erratic thing. Alsace-Lor- 
raine is still looked upon as a French 
province, Egypt is still regarded as part 
of Fashoda, and the United States to a 
Parisian is but a distant county of Eng- 
land. Consequently the Yankee who 
goes about France jis hailed on all sides © 
with the jeer: “English Spoken,” or sim- 
ilar efforts at wit. 

Phelps and I masqueraded successful- 
ly by buying 50 centimes’ worth of mus- 
tache wax and local felt hats. We made 
our mustaches go out straight, and our: 
hats were un-English enough to suit the 
most rabid Anglophobe. We had de- 
termined even to go so far as to wear a 
French cravat if worst came to the worst 
—but fortunately for us this extreme of 
disguise proved unnecessary. Phelps 
was passed: off as a Russian prince, and 
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I flattered myself that I did fairly well 
as a Roumanian Boyar. 

At last we got clear of Bordeaux, and 
with the blessing of Albion Tourgée 
sped forth toward the city of monstrous 
miracles. The machine worked beauti- 
fully—we grinned with boyish delight 
—sympathetic Bordelais assured us that 
it was everything that could be desired— 
even by a Russian—“ Enfin, monsieur, 
c’est tout ce qwil y a de chique.” What 
more could we ask? 

That first night we spent at Langon— 
a sweet little town with a grand old cas- 
tle and church to match, houses that 
looked as tho adorned for the special ben- 
efit of the tourist, and peasants with 
beautiful hair. We were in the country 
where Spanish and French blood mingle, 
where the type of woman is good, and 
we were only on the threshold of our de- 
lightful spin. We could scarce contain 
ourselves. It was too good to be true: 

There was a gorgeous table dhote 
that night—seven courses and a bottle 
of wine for sixty cents. Phelps waxed 
eloquent in telling his French neighbors 
of what wonders an automobile could 
do, how he had scaled the mountains 
about St. Petersburg, how the wolves 
had chased him on his estates in New 
Jersey (near Moscow!) and how he 
had saved his life and machine by squirt- 
ing petroleum over the famished, fu- 
rious beasts and then setting fire to them ; 
and how in this way he had destroyed 
several thousand wolves and received 
the thanks of his Government. We had 
everything our own way that night—and 
we deserved it; for it was our last as au- 
tomobilists. 

And here let me counsel all who pro- 
pose touring in France to buy a Bae- 
deker; to join the “Touring Club de 
France” and to wax their mustaches. 

Next morning there was a demonstra- 
tion in our favor in the stable yard of 
the Hotel du Cheval Blanc. The Patron 
was there with his wife and mother-in- 
law, his four children, his nephew, the 
neighbors and all the school children, 
who appeared to have received a spe- 
cial academic dispensation for this pur- 
pose ; for it was not every day that they 
could make a patriotic manifestation in 
favor of the Franco-Russian alliance! 

Phelps and I had been for a half an 
hour wiping off mud, oiling the running 


parts, filling the tank, pumping in air 


pressure for the oil reservoir, getting 


ourselves well smeared with mud and 
grease. The position we were forced to 
assume was one calculated to get all the 
blood into our heads, for the mechanism 
was mostly out of sight beneath the body 
of the vehicle, and to see anything we 
had to sit down in the mud beneath the 
floor of the machine, at times even to lie 
down on our backs. 

The crowd thickened about us, the air 
grew heavy with breath of garlic, our 
light was obscured, and as I groped 
among the valves and cocks I must have 
inadvertently struck the wrong thing, 
for suddenly I was blinded by a rush of 
steam mingled with a flame which belched 
forth roaring from beneath the boiler. 
Then there arose a shriek of women, a 
yelling of infants and strange Gascon 
oaths such as are to be found in “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” and then I heard, for I 
could see nothing, a multitude of wooden 
sabots dancing a lively clog all about me. 
The clog dancing became fainter and 
fainter as I groped among the valves, at- 
tempting to turn off something—any- 
thing—I was quite impartial on that sub- 
ject. 

It seemed an eternity of steam and oil 
blaze before I succeeded in bringing the 
machine to a normal state. To this day 
neither Phelps nor I know what hap- 
pened. But we are optimists, so we rose 
smiling from beneath our mud and oil 
bath, mounted to the box, and soon had 
left Langon behind and were speeding 
toward Lourdes, happy in the thought 
that now at last, having experienced 
everything bad, henceforth our course 
would be very smooth. 

We had gone a couple of hours from 
Langon when a certain paucity of wa- 
ter in the gauge warned us that it was 
time to get a new supply, so we stopped 
at a peasant’s cabin near the roadside, 
and borrowed a big bowl with which 
we dipped our tank full from the neigh- 
boring well. Off we started once more, 
and had no trouble for at least half an 
hour, when the machine suddenly 
emitted the groans of a soul in distress. 
We dismounted and peered into the 
mysterious bowels of the beast, and saw 
nothing beyond a few drops trickling 
from beneath the boiler. We started 
again, but the steam got lower and lower, 











and finally we came to a full stop in a 
little hamlet whose name I do not care 
to recall, but whose most interesting cit- 
izen to me was a weaver who worked a 
handloom in his own little cabin, and who 
claimed to possess a horse and cart. To 
him we came as humble suppliants— 
would he give us a tow to the next town 
—Casteljaloux? He looked suspicious, 
but finally for a consideration he left his 
clumsy wooden loom, went afield for his 
little horse, gave him first a feed of 
grain, and finally took us in tow. 

And we did look like guilty fools— 
towed on an automobile at the end of a 
long rope—among delighted villagers 
who hate nothing so much as a machine 
carriage, unless perhaps they make an 
exception for the inhabitants of perfid- 
ious Albion. 

Eight weary miles that little scrawny 
horse walked along, while the driver ex- 
changed comments with those he met, 
and, as it happened to be market day, 
there was no lack of cheery jibes. We, 
of course, pretended that we rather en- 
joyed this form of leisurely locomotion, 
and, with burning hearts, we finally 
reached Casteljaloux, where the mécan- 
icien received us with much profuse 
promise that if there was one thing he 
enjoyed more than another it was re- 
pairing the boiler of a locomobile. 

When would it be done? “Oh, very 
quickly—to-morrow Messieurs would 
be once more happy.” 

So we allowed them three days, and 
meanwhile took a third class fare to 
neighboring places—Pau, Biarritz, Bay- 
onne, etc. We cared little for their cas- 
tles and cathedrals just then, but we 
talked gaily about the splendid roads, and 
what a glorious spin it would be when 
the boiler should have been put into 
shape. 

On the way we talked with all sorts 
and conditions excepting Anglo-Saxons. 
On all sides was heard the same plaint, 
ou sont les Anglais? Why don’t they 
come and spend their money in France, 
why are all the big hotels empty? The 
people with whom I talked, whether 
priests or soldiers, drummers or farmers, 
all seemed to feel personally affected by 
the absence of the hated English, for 
much as they disliked him, they seemed 
to hate his absence still more. Of course, 
I remarked to them that I did not blame 
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the English for staying away from 
France—why should they spend their 
money among people who insulted their 
Queen? Then my French friends in- 
variably replied: “ Mais enfin, mon- 
sieur—that is not French public senti- 
ment—that is only those Sales Parisiens 
—that canaille de Presse Républicaine— 
those immoral Boulevardiers, etc.” “Ah! 
monsieur, they are ruining France—que 
voulez vous—c’est la maudite Répub- 
lique.” 

And there is some truth—very little— 
in this. Nasty as are the French re- 
marks about their neighbors, and for 
this purpose we Yankees are near enough 
to them, they do not insult Queen Vic- 
toria any more than they do their own 
President Loubet. That comforts the 
French, but it does not satisfy the Brit- 
ish tourist, or the Yankee whose Eng- 
lish tongue condemns him in the eyes of 
France. 

Then we returned to Casteljaloux— 
we fondly called it Casljollox—and the 
great mécanicien said everything was 
beautifully repaired, we might start at 
once, the bill was a trifle, only 100 
francs! 

We lit the fire, steam appeared—so 
did 250 leaks, from the 250 boiler tubes. 
We did not swear because we did not 
know how to—but we intended to be- 
tray the faintest suspicion of sarcasm 
when we asked the head mécanicien if 
this was his definition of a perfect re- 
pair. 

He, too, was an optimist—‘ there had 
been some difficulty in the testing of the 
boiler tubes—nothing at all—a mere de- 
tail—would we let him have a few hours, 
he would set the matter straight—abso- 
lument comme neuf.” 

So again we handed him the machine, 
and this time we wandered on to Tou- 
louse, and took a certain vicarious sat- 
isfaction in reflecting that at this spot the 
troops of Napoleon had got a pretty 
thorough drubbing at the hands of Wel- 
lington. We killed time as well as we 
could—went out to the drill ground and © 
saw a great many undersized soldiers 
learning the art of war—and were struck 
by the large proportion of men with bad 
skins. Again we marveled at a beauti- 
ful cathedral, and made up our minds 
that France would be immensely im- 
proved if England would annex it and 
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keep. the streets and sewers inorder. 

Then after another two days of wait- 
ing came a telegram from the mécani- 
cien of Casteljaloux to tell us that it 
would be one week before he could com- 
plete the repairs. 

So here were ten days passed mainly 
in getting started, and the prospect of 
ten more in the same amusement—an ex- 
pensive sport so far. So we bought a 
third class railway ticket and went to 
Lourdes to pray for a speedy cure to our 
boiler. 

I had not read Zola’s book on Lourdes, 
and consequently all I saw was quite 
novel. There was a beautiful church 
and the grotto where the Virgin Mary 
was supposed to have appeared to a cred- 
ulous peasant girl. The religious fea- 
tures of the place would have made a 
deeper impression on me had there not 
been woven into them so much that was 
purely worldly and money making. 
Every one I met seemed to have things 
for sale—functionaries made high profits 
by the sale of the water from the so- 
called holy well, others encouraged the 
sale of tapers and beads. A large rev- 
enue was derived from the baths, while 
the largest of all came naturally from 
the hotels which make up the principal 
portion of the town. 

There was an air of theatrical prepara- 
tion about this place which reminded one 
of a German town on the eve of an im- 
perial visit. There was much electric 
light provided to dazzle the eye of the 
stranger, and the holy images and crosses 
were illuminated after the manner of 
such things on the stage. 

We saw women go down before the 
image of the Virgin and kiss the very 
ground after the manner of Russian 
peasants, and the people of the place re- 

- lated miracles here performed. I drank 
some of the water, which was very good, 
and complained afterward to the land- 
lady that I had not been cured of some 
microbes which had followed me from 
the Philippines. She shrugged her 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ Ma foi—c’est la 
faute de monsieur—it was my own fault 
—TI had not the right quality of faith!” 

Those with whom I talked, good Cath- 
olics all, but who did not happen to be 
citizens of Lourdes, spoke slightingly of 
the miraele town, asserting that it was a 
financial speculation pure and simple, 
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which brought in an immense revenue to 
a particular order of priest. 

I don’t pretend to have an opinion— 
at least not. for publication now—for 
this is an article intended for prospec- 
tive automobilists. 


Finale. 


We had started out from London on 
the tenth of February. The first ten 
days were spent in having repairs made. 
In those ten days we traveled for about 
five hours by the machine. 

One month after starting, when I had 
returned to my desk in London, I re- 
ceived from Sheffield Phelps a letter 
from which I venture (without permis- 
sion) to cull one or two sentences full of 
eloquence. The references are to the 
same machine, which had been sent on to 
him from Casteljaloux to Mentone on 
the Riviera. 

“T tried to light the machine, but the valves 
leaked all over the shop, and we have had 
nearly a conflagration.” 

““T have had two machinists working over it 
all day who say that the valves are out of 
order.” 

“ The machine arrived yesterday (from Cas- 
teljaloux), -with freight bills amounting to 
nearly 800 francs. Iam sick at heart! It looks 
as tho the total cost of our one day and a half 
ride would amount to nearly $2,000. I am 
hoping for the best, but am a trifle discour- 
aged!” 

Now, what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter—to discourage the would- 
be automobilist? Not at all. But, dear 
friend, whoever you may be, don’t try 
to tour with your machine—not yet. Let 
our experience be a warning. The lo- 
comobile is an excellent thing if you are 
always within telephone call of a capable 
machinist who understands this particu- 
lar machine; but never—if you value 
your time, temper and pocketbook— 
never go beyond the radius of his speedy 
assistance. 

Our misfortunes happened in_ the 
country where automobiles abound—it 
would have gone infinitely worse with us 
“ we been touring in Russia or Tur- 

ey. 

But it was not wasted time by any 
means. We tested one another’s temper 
pretty thoroughly, to say nothing of the 
locomobile. It was a costly experience 
to my companion—how often did we of- 
fer to exchange all the Latin and Greek 
we had crammed into us for the sake of 














some practical knowledge of machinery! 
I am grateful for this new experience— 
particularly grateful that it was gathered 
mainly at some one else’s expense, and, in 






Twas another sultry.morning to which 
we awoke in Arcadia, and without 
one glint of rosy finger on Parthe- 
nion. Then we were at the end of our 
string with that new-fangled chariot of 
Pelops. Ultimately it may whirl you over 
to Megalopolis and down through Mes- 
senia to Kalamata (Phere) on the Ne- 
don, where Telemachus put up on his 
drive from Sandy Pylos to Sparta; but 
for the present Tripolis is the goal, and 
you go further as best you can. 

Over night we had engaged a carriage 
and pair for Sparta—a day down, a day 
there, and a day back—for ninety 
drachme, the drachma being then worth 
about fifteen cents. As the Greeks reckon 
distances, it is twelve hours from the Ar- 
cadian to the Laconian capital, yet we 
knew the Master of Trinity had recently 
driven it in seven. But then his great 
piety or his great learning—and we had 
felt the charm of both in his Easter ser- 
mon at Athens—had propitiated Rainy 
Zeus, whereas all the weather gods were 
against us. For all that, we are off at 8, 
and less than ten hours on the way. A 
year before we had ridden leisurely over 
the same road with a long nooning, 
broken the journey at Sellasia, and made 
a leisurely morning there, and pitched 
our camp on the Spartan acropolis the 
second afternoon. But then we had 
thirty-three days from Athens to Olym- 
pia; now our friends had but eight for 
all Greece. 

It might have been a penitential prog- 
ress, that journey; in any other land we 
could hardly have taken it in any other 
view. But the Greek charm lay on the 
plain and brooded in the mountains. It 
was upon us as we drove through the ter- 
ritory of old Tegea,—once the foremost 
State in the Peloponnese,—now no city, 
but a lovely plain dotted with some 
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sharing this experience with the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT, let me assure them 
that they are getting a hint which may 
save them from financial disaster. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


twenty villages and verdant with vine- 
yards and mulberry groves. It thrilled 
us as we climbed the steep ascent, and 
advanced over the rocky naked Arcadian 
highlands and down into the little green 
valley of Taranta Potamoi (Forty Riv- 
ers), which probably marked the ancient 
Laconian - frontier. There was Cold- 
spring (Kryavrysis), with the clump of 
prickly oaks, under which we had roomed 
the year before. 

The charm grew as we pulled up the 
steep again and over that rugged upland, 
Skiritis, lying 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and stretching from the upper Oinos to 
the Eurotas Valley. It belonged origi- 
nally to Arcadia, but came to be among 
the most important Perioeci—districts of 
Laconia—its mountaineers guarding the 
defiles of the country and holding the 
left wing in the Spartan array. But 
these Borderers never forgot their Ar- 
cadian blood, and many a desperate fight 
they made to reassert their nationality. 
One would think the land offered little to 
fight for, but blood is thicker than water 
and Fatherland is a great word, however 
small it be written on the map. 

Our road is a work of art—a terrace 
blasted or built on the mountain’s edge. 
Wherever French road makers. have 
wrought in Greece, it is the same story: 
superb engineering and (as they build by 
the mile) easy grades and no end of 
loops. Ride over Parthenion and you 
will know what this means. Here, in the 
Skiritis, especially in the narrow defiles, 
of Kleisoura, we keep close to the ancient 
roadway, and now and then make out 
the ancient wheel-tracks worn in the rock. 

But one cannot feed on his own mind 
even in the land of Leonidas, and here 
we are (one o'clock) at the Khan of 
Kokkini Loutzga—which should mean Red 
Bath, and in that sense is clearly ironical, 








SPARTA, WITH MT. TAYGETUS IN THE BACKGROUND, 


Mud-bath we know it is by good rights, 
as we wade from the carriage to the low 
hostelry—all one room and lighted by a 
single port-hole. You never turned in 
at a Greek mountain inn? Well, I am 
tempted—but there will be better occa- 
sion to entertain you at others. So we 
wash down our Arcadian lunch with a 
little Laconian resinato that has lingered 
too long in the wine-skin (like Lycidas’s 
cloak, the smell of the rennet clings to it 
still) ; we warm ourselves over the brush- 
wood fire on the earthen floor; and then 
return with thankful hearts to the com- 
fort of our carriage. 

And now we would be in the good 
books of Rainy Zeus, for the first turn 
brings us face to face with “the grand- 
est Spartan of them all ”—the phrase 
leaps to the lips of our friends as old 
Taygetus looms in sight. Only a ghostly 
range shrouded in mist: how different 
from the sunburst, under which I first 
beheld its snowy summits while its 
mighty buttresses shone in the sunset 
like rich old bronze! The mountains 
round about Athens are a dream of quiet 
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beauty, of varied symmetry prototyping 
from the foundation of the world the 
Athenian mind as it unfolded in the per- 
fect bloom of the fifth century. Even 
more does Taygetus stand for Sparta— 
eternal type of her character and sentinel 
of her fame. In the face of that Ma- 
jesty, one can but think of Leonidas and 
the Three. Hundred—chips of this old 
block! The Spartan kept no archives 
and wrote no history! Taygetus could 
tell his story well enough. You may 
thumb your Thucydides and spend de- 
licious days with Herodotus; but it is in 
the presence and under the spell of Tay- 
getus alone that you shall come to feel 
what Sparta was. : 

Meantime we have reached the most 
noteworthy halt upon our journey. It 
is Sellasia, a hill-fort 2,500 feet above the 
sea and commanding at once the valley 
of Oinos and that of the Eurotas. With 
Sparta in full view, it is the proper sen- 
tinel of the Laconian plain, and a glance 
from the summit, whereon the rough 
stone walls (a mile and a half in circuit) 
are still standing in good part, lights up 
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more than one passage in Spartan his- 
tory.- You are instantly reminded of 
Mycene guarding the northern ap- 
proaches to Argolis and of Deceleia in its 
relation to the Attic Plain. ; 

With Sellasia we have all the hardship 
of our journey behind. Here olive 
groves again diversify the torrent slopes ; 
and, once over Mt. Thornax, we cross the 
Oinos by an iron bridge, drive through 
another stretch of olive woods, and by a 
second iron bridge pass over fair-flowing 
Eurotas. And thus “ we came to Lacedz- 
mon lying low among the caverned hills ;” 
but, instead of drawing up at Menelaus’s 
palace, we simply drove to the Crown, 
an inn which offers entertainment after 
the order of the Black Broth rather than 
the high-bred hospitality of Helen. In 
fact, the Crown has nothing royal about 
it but the name; and it does business 
strictly on the European (not to say 
Asiatic) plan. The ground floor is all 
mess room and kitchen, with a larder and 
cuisine to make one’s mouth water for 
the comparatively appetizing fare of the 
old Lycurgean commons. After dining 
there in the public gaze and exchanging 
civilities with the Spartan notables in 
café Turque, we escaped to our quarters 
overhead, where we found protection 
from the elements at two drachmz per 
pallet plus a trifling matter of blood- 
tribute, to which nowell-seasoned Hellen- 
ist could decently object. If the Spar- 
tan lad could grin and bear it while the 
stolen fox gnawed. at his vitals, who 
were we to wince at a bit of biting from 
the bed-clothes : 


Saxver pé tic Shuapxoc ék TOV oTPOpaTunr. 


We did not mention the subject, much 
less quote Aristophanes, to the proper 
Demarch of Sparta, who is not that kind 
of a leech. For Dr. Roussopoulos, at 
once the good physician and the honest 
mayor—vocation and function frequently 
combined in Greece—was among the first 
to welcome and offer us the “ freedom 
of the city.” If he could not ransom us 
quite from the captivity of the Crown, 
he did the next best thing. After one 
night of the blood-tribute the ladies were 
taken home by Professor Nestorides, of 
the gymnasium, whose good wife enter- 
tained them, as Helen might have done, 
in a great upper chamber, with luxurious 
appointments and silken tapestries and 
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windows framing in superb views of Par- 

non and Taygetus, with the verdant val- 
ley of Eurotas between them. What 
hours we passed together under that hos- 
pitable roof, where good cheer seemed 
proof against all elemental moods! 

Yet the most sullen of skies could not 
shut us in. With a closed carriage at 
command we drove through the ancient 
agora—now a mulberry grove—to the 
theater and Acropolis, where our school 
had just made trial excavations; and 
then, after luncheon, we began to enjoy 
Sparta in earnest. A delightful half 
hour we spent in the Demarch’s cozy 
home, visited the little museum, with the 
master of local archeology (Professor 
Nestorides) to expound its treasures, and 
then through pouring rain drove off for 
a visit in the country. Our way was 
down the Eurotas Valley, and it was 
heavy wheeling; but the rich land, with 
the rain-laden wheat and olives, kept tell- 
ing us what it meant to be a Spartiates in 
old times, while the gloomy mountain 
masses on either hand betrayed the secret 
of sad and subjugated races. 

Laconia is a mighty mountain frame- 
work, shutting in this narrow Eurotas 
Valley (eighteen miles long by four or 
five wide). This deep-sunk basin in Ho- 
mer’s “ hollow Lacedzmon ” seat of old 
Achean kings, until conquered by the 
Dorian war-lords, who turned it into a 
camp, and set up the business of breed- 
ing soldiers. They had nothing else to 
do, and the code of Lycurgus took good 
care they should not have. The people 
they had conquered—the Helots—were 
their hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The Dorian Spartiate owned all 
this rich bottom land—the soft kernel 
shut up in a thick, hard shell, as Curtius 
describes it, tilled for them by Helot serfs, 
while the wild rugged mountain walls 
were left in the hands of the subjugated 
Acheans (Perieci), who had to wring 
a wretched living from the rocks. For 
an enemy to get in over these mountain 
walls could have been no easy task, to 
say nothing of getting out again; and so 
for more than six centuries after the 
Dorian conquest, notwithstanding endless 
wars, a hostile foot never pressed Spartan 
soil. Against foreign arts, no less than 
foreign arms, the Dorian was proof; 
while Athens welcomed the wide world’s 
culture, Sparta obstinately stuck to her 


















































homely ways, and the radical race-differ- 
ence grew an ever wider breach, until 
the deadly tug came on. 

A little to our left lies old Achzan 
Amycle, which has but recently yielded 
up a treasure in the Vaphio Cups—works 
of pre-Homeric and prehistoric art which 
no goldsmith of to-day, or any other day, 
could approach. They should have been 
Helen’s, had Helen been an age or so 
less modern; certainly they far outshine 
the silver mixing bow! with lips of gold, 
which was Menelaus’s guest-gift to young 
Telemachus. We cannot trudge through 
the wet fields to inspect the tomb that 
for three thousand years or more guarded 
those treasures, and countless store be- 
sides, but we have all about us the royal 
domain, as the son of Odysseus saw it, 
and we could scarce describe the scene 
more faithfully than in his words to his 
royal host: 

“Thou art lord of a wide plain wherein is 
lotus great plenty, and therein is spear-reed 
and wheat and rye and barley white and 
spreading.” 

But we turn our backs on Amycle and 
the Menelaion, and the brake of green 
reeds which marks the course of fair 
flowing Eurotas; and through wide 
reaches of wheat and rye and barley we 
set our faces toward Taygetus. That 
way lies the princeliest domain which 
present day Sparta is to show us, and by 
an execrable worm-fence track through 
abysses of mud the heavy wheels drag us 
thither. Sklavochori is one of the few 
linguistic deposits left by that Slavic oc- 
cupation (beginning some six centuries 
after Christ) by which Fallmerayer 
would have us believe that Greece was 
altogether and permanently Slavonized; 
but our visit to the village magnate only 
confirms our creed that, whatever tough 
alien stock she has been doomed to digest, 
Greece has made thorough work of it, 
and is still in every fiber Greek. It was 
no mean mansion, that of Kyr Argeites, 
and a true Homeric welcome it gave us. 
The great stone house, with its court, sits 
amid orchards of laden orange and lemon 
trees, while two hundred stremmata of 
ploughland bursting with fatness make 
up the holding. This patch of Lace- 
demon one John of Argos had con- 
quered in days before the War of Libera- 
tion, and here now his descendant lives 
like a lord, winning from his own acres 
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all that his household can ask for—olives, 
wine, wheat, corn, silk, wool and cotton. 
About the court, and on the ground floor, 
is great store of such wealth, and when 
we mount the outdoor stairway to the 
dwelling proper it-opens on us like an 
old-time treasure house. _Kyr Argeites 
had met us at the gate, and now we are 
presented to his family—a group as full 
of character as one could wish to meet. 
There was the staid matron, ordering all 
the house, without a trace of carking 
care; three busy, cheery daughters, the 
eldest already mated with the school- 
master, who is adopted into the house 
and receives his colleague, the professor, 
with fraternal effusion; and, last, the 
stalwart son, who looks the match for 
any Eirén of old Sparta. In physique, in- 
deed, old Sparta could hardly have pro- 
duced a finer group, but the note of 
cheeriness and unstudied urbanity was 
anything but Doric. It recalled, rather, 
old Achzan days and the bright wel- 
comes of Heroic halls; and when we 
were taken to see the piled up proika— 
dowries of woven stuffs heaped half way 
to the ceiling of the store chamber—and 
then to the great weaving room, where 
webs of silk were growing on the looms, 
as the daughters of the house still spun 
against their wedding day, the Homeric 
illusion was complete. Certainly, in 
that scene—with Spartan girls rehears- 
ing in pure Greek, as the shuttle flew, 
how their own hands had fed the silk 
worm and tended the cocoon and spun 
the thread as they were now weaving the 
lustrous fabric and would anon make up 
the bridal robes—one would never think 
of Slavonic stock. -No more did we 
when we paid a visit later to one of the 
five silk-spinneries of Sparta, where forty 
girls from eight to twenty years of age 
sang blithely as they kept their twenty 
spindles humming, yet had time to stop 
and welcome us with flowers. The posi- 
tion of women in old Sparta was com- 
paratively enviable, and here again the 
tradition holds: the manager of this mill 
of twenty girls is herself a girl of seven- 
teen, and the five mills give employment 
to between two and three hundred girls, 
who each earn from twelve to eighteen 
centsa day. But under Lycurgus’s code 
neither maid nor dame had much call 
for silk! 

The fineness and exquisite shades of 
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the fabrics we saw weaving on our coun- 
try visit were a terrible temptation to our 
ladies, but they were well enough les- 
soned in Greek manners to avoid “ shop- 
ping.” However, when young Argeites, 
in spotless fustinella and scarlet fez, re- 
turned our call and plied us with Ionic 
vivacities in good articulate Greek, they 
could no longer forbear a diplomatic 
feeler. ‘ Part with their silks?” Why, 
you are welcome to them; the girls can 
weave more for their proika—as who 
should say “the housewife can bake a 
new batch of bread!” Of.course, the 
negotiation dropped, and the silks of 
Slavochori were left to waste their sheen 
on Spartan society. 

If our visit to the country gave us food 
for reflection—and the visit was broken 
off in spite of Rainy Zeus and the whole 
house of Argeites, the one with steady 
downpour frowning on our departure 
while the other with all frank impor- 
tunity pressed us to stay and sleep there— 
we had yet further entertainment in store 
against our return to town. We dined, 
of course, with our host, Gregorius, of 
the Crown, being bent on proving to the 
full the amenities of the Syssitia; but 
the evening we passed at the professor’s, 
where the ladies were to bide the night 
as well. Now I have touched elbows 
with many-a Greek schoolmaster, but 
never with one more snugly established 
than Nestorides—alas! that the next 
change of Ministry should have sent him 
packing to Gythion instead of promoting 
him to Athens, as he was fondly hoping! 
With a fame that Parnon and Taygetus 
could not confine, for he had published to 
the tiny Greek world a “ Topography of 
Sparta,” he seemed to have fair claims; 
but the schoolmaster belongs to the Civil 
Service and the Civil Service belongs to 
the party ontop. Now, with a change of 
Ministry once every ten months on an 
average, the schoolmaster comes to feel 
that he has no continuing city here; and 
So we were the more amazed by the style 
in which we found our professor living. 
We made our way to him by the usual 
stone-paved court and stairway—nobody 
lives on ground floors—and were re- 
ceived in a handsome drawing-room, 
which looks out of many windows, and 
from a balcony upon the snowy summits 
of Taygetus, now first faintly revealed to 
our eyes as the moon and a star or 
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two shine out after the soggy leaden day. 
The frescoed ceiling and fine lace cur- 
tains lend an air of elegance to the roomy 
megaron, but it is the well-stocked li- 
brary that betrays the master. After 
searching the scanty book-stall of Sparta 
for a second-hand Pausanias—that and 
“ The Last of the Mohicans ” in the new 
Doric vernacular about exhausted the 
stock, exclusive of school-books—it was 
a delight just to look over the professor’s 
shelves, where the classics of his own lit- 
erature (think of calling Greek one’s 
own!) were ranked side by side with not 
a few barbarian tomes from France and 
Germany. One treasure which the good 
man coveted my comrade afterward 
sought out and sent him from London— 
it was Curtius’s Peloponnesos—and ‘we 
left a trifling sum with His Honor, the 
Demarch, to add a few volumes to the 
gymnasium outfit. 

It is not in Sparta one would seek “ the 
still air of delightful studies,” nor yet 
the gracious urbanities of social inter- 
course; but here we found both. The 
home circle was a genial group, with the 
bright-faced wife arid ever so many little 
Spartans ; and it was joined in the course 
of the evening by several visitors, among 
them young Argeites, and a limb of the 
law from the town. Neither of these 
youths could be styled /aconic: in the for- 
mer the ladies found an accomplished 
gossip, while the latter surfeited my law- 
yer friend and me with talk about the 
laws, courts, judges, advocates of pres- 
ent day Sparta—a subject which (un- 
happily) was to be brought home to us 
in actual experience. Sparta, he told us, 
was blessed with fifty lawyers—nine- 
tenths of them starving in the town, with 
a population of 5,000, the residue scat- 
tered about the nomos (department) of 
55,000 people, all told. Possibly Lycur- 
gus would have had no more use for 
the fifty lawyers than for the five silk- 
mills or the rose water distillery, whose 
proprietor insisted on our carrying away 
a case of his bottled perfumes. In no 
other part of Greece is the love of flow- 
ers more in evidence. When we went 
out of our way to visit a picturesque old 
water-mill, the ladies found themselves 
fairly loaded down with orange blossoms 
by the plain miller-folk. 

After three days of steady downpour 
—from Athens to Arcadia, from Arcadia 
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to Sparta, and up and down the Eurotas 
—it was good to open our eyes on the 
fourth day of our outing to a cloudless 
dawn. At last the sun shone out again, 
and Taygetus loomed resplendent in his 
bronze and snow. The challenge was ir- 
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resistible; and over our morning. coffee 
in the mess-room—where the Demarch 
and Kyr Argeites joined us—we deter- 
mined to clear that mighty barrier, and 
have a look at the land of Nestor. And 
thereby hangs a tale for another telling. 


Provipence, R. I, 


A Day in the Franconia Mountains 
THE FORENOON. 
By Bradford Torrey. 


LE signs threatened a day of mid- 
summer heat, tho it was only the 
second of June. Before break- 

fast, even, the news seemed to have got 
abroad; so that there was something 
like a dearth of music under my windows, 
where heretofore there had been almost 
a surfeit. The warbling vireo in the 
poplar, which had teased my ear morn- 
ing after morning, getting shamelessly 
in the way of his betters, had for once 
fallen silent; unless, indeed, he had sung 
his stint before I woke, or had gone else- 
where to practice. The comparative 
stillness enabled me to hear voices from 
the hillside across the meadow, while. I 
turned over in my mind a thought con- 
cerning the nature of those sounds—a 
class by themselves, some of them by no 
means unmusical—which are particular- 
ly enjoyable when borne to us from a 
distance; crow voices, the baying of 
hounds, cowbell tinkles, and the like. 
The nasal, high pitched, penetrating call 
of the little Canadian nuthatch is one of 
the best examples of what I mean. 
Ank, ank; the sounds issue from the 
depths of trackless woods, miles and 
miles away as it seems, just reaching us, 
without a breath to spare ; dying upon the 
very tympanum, like a spent runner who 
drops exhausted at the goal, touching it 
only with his finger tips. Yet the ear 
is not fretted. It makes no attempt to 
hear more. Ank, ank; that is the whole 
story, and we see the bird as plainly as 
if he hung from a cone at the top of the 
next fir tree. 

“No tramping to-day,” said my friends 
from the cottage as we met at table. 
They had been reading the thermom- 
eter, which is the modern equivalent for 


observing the wind and regarding the 
clouds. But my vacation, unlike theirs, 
was not an all-summer affair. It was 
fast running out, and there were still 
many things to be seen and done. Im- 
mediately after breakfast, therefore, with 
an umbrella and a luncheon, I started for 
the Notch. I would reverse the usual 
route, going by way of the railroad— 
reached by a woodland trail above 
“ Chase’s ”—and returning by the high- 
way. Of itself this is only a forenoon’s 
jaunt, but I meant to piece it out by nu- 
merous waits—for coolness and listen- 
ing—and sundry by-excursions, espe- 
cially by a search for Selkirk’s violet and 
an hour or two on Bald Mountain. If 
the black flies and the mosquitoes will 
let me choose my own gait, I will risk 
the danger of sunstroke. 

As I come out upon the grassy plain, 
after the first bit of sharp ascent, a pleas- 
ant breeze is stirring, and with the um- 
brella over my head, and a halt as often 
as the shade of a tree, the sight of a 
flower, or the sound of music invites me, 
I go on with great comfort. Now I am 
detained by a close bed of dwarf cornel, 
every face looking straight upward, the 
waxen white flowers inclosing each a 
bunch of dark pin-points. Now a lovely 
clear-winged sesia moth hovers over a 
dandelion head. A pleasing sight it is, 
to see his transparent wings beating 
themselves into a haze about his brown 
body. And now, by way of contrast, 


-one of our tiny sky-blue butterflies rises 


from the ground and with a pretty un- 
steadiness flits carelessly before me, 
twinkling over the sand. 

A bluebird drops into the white birch 
under which I am standing, and lets fall 











a few notes of his contralto warble. A 
delicious voice. For purity and a certain 
affectionateness it would be hard to name 
its superior. A vesper sparrow sings 
from the grass land; and from the woods 
beyond a jay is screaming. His, by the 
bye, is another of the voices that are bet- 
tered by distance, altho, for my own part, 
I like the ring of it, near or far. Now 
a song sparrow breaks out in his breezy, 
characteristically abrupt manner. He is 
a bird with fine gifts of cheeriness and 
versatility; but when he sets himself 
against the vesper, as now, it is like prose 
against poetry, plain talk against music. 
So it seems to me at this moment, I mean 
to say. At another time, in another 
mood, I might tone down the compari- 
son, tho I could never say less than that 
the vesper is my favorite. His gifts are 
sweetness and perfection. 

So I cross the level fields to Chase’s, 
where I stand a few minutes before the 
little front yard flower garden, always 
with many pretty things in it. One of 
those natural gardeners, the good woman 
must be, who have a knack of making 
plants blossom. And just beyond, in the 
shelter of the first tree, I stop again to 
take off my hat, put down my umbrella 
and speak coaxingly to a suspicious 
pointer (being a friend of all dogs ex- 
cept surly ones), which after much back- 
ing and filling gets his cool nose into my 
palm. We are on excellent terms, I 
think, but at that moment some notion 
strikes me and I take out my note book 
and pencil. Instantly he starts away and 
sets up a furious bark, looking first at 
me, then toward the house, circling about 
me all the while at a rod’s distance in a 
quiver ‘of excitement. “ Help! help!” 
he cries. “ Here’s a villain of some sort. 
I’ve never seen the like. A spy at the 
very least.” And tho he quiets down 
when I put up the book, there is no more 
friendliness for this time. Man writ- 
ing, as Carlyle would. have said, is a 
doubtful character. 

Another stage, to the edge of the 
woods, and I rest again, the breeze en- 
couraging me. A _ second bluebird is 
caroling. Every additional one is cause 
for thankfulness. Imagine a place where 
bluebirds should be as thick as English 
sparrows are in all our American cities! 
Imagine heaven! A crested flycatcher 
sgreams, an olive-side calls pip, pip, a 
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robin cackles, an ovenbird recites his 
piece with schoolboy emphasis, an alder 
flycatcher queeps, and a vesper sparrow 
sings. And at the end, as if for good 
measure, a Maryland yellow throat adds 
his witchery, witchery. The breeze 
comes to me over broad beds of hay- 
scented fern, and at my feet are bunch- 
berry blossoms and the white star flower. 
At this moment, nevertheless, the cool- 
ing, insect-dispersing wind is better than 
all things else. Such is one effect of 
hot weather, setting comfort above 
poetry. 

“IT leave the wind behind, and take my 
way into the wood, whence there is noth- 
ing in particular to delay me except an 
occasional windfall, which must be 
clambered over or beaten about. Half 
an hour, more or less, of this traveling 
and I come out upon the railroad at the 
big sugar maple grove. This is one of 
the sights of the country in the bright- 
leaf season, say the first week of Oc- 
tober ; something, I have never made out 
what, giving to its colors a most remark- 
able depth and richness. Putting times 
together, I must have spent hours in ad- 
miring it, now from different points on 
the Butter Hill round, now from Bald 
Mountain. At present every leaf of it 
is freshly green, and somewhere within 
it dwells a wood thrush, for whose gold- 
en voice I sit down in the shade to listen. 
He is in no haste, and no more am I. 
Let him take his time. Other birds also 
are a little under the weather, as it ap- 
pears; but the silence cannot last. A 
scarlet tanager’s voice is the first to break 
it. High as the temperature is, he is still 
hoarse. And so is the black-throated 
blue warbler that follows him. A pine 
siskin passes overhead on some errand, 
announcing himself as he goes. There 
is no need for him to speak twice. Then 
come three warblers—a Nashville, a 
magnolia and a blue yellow-back; and 
after them a piece of larger game; a 
smallish hawk. He breaks out of the 
dense wood behind me, perches for half 
a minute in an open maple, where I can 
see that he has prey of some kind in his 
talons, and then, taking wing, ascends 
in circles into the sky, and so disap- 
pears. That is locomotion of a sort to 
make a man and his umbrella envious. 

A rose-breasted grosbeak, invisible 
(but I can see him), is warbling not far 
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off. He has taken the tanager’s tune— 
which is the robin’s as well—and 
smoothed it and smoothed it, and sweet- 
ened it and sweetened it, till it is smoother 
than oil and sweeter than honey. I ad- 
mire it for what it is,a miracle of mellif- 
luency; if you call it perfect, I can only 
acquiesce ; but I cannot say that it stirs 
or kindles me. Perhaps I haven’t a 
sweet ear. And hark! the wood thrush 
gives voice; only a few strains, but 
enough to show him still present. Now 
I am free to trudge along up the 
railroad track, pondering as I go 
upon ‘the old question why railway 
sleepers are always too far apart for one 
step and not far enough for two. At 
short intervals I pause at the sound of a 
mourning warbler’s brief song, pretty in 
itself, and noticeable for its trick of a 
rolled r. Some of the birds add a con- 
cluding measure of quick notes, like wit, 
wit, wit. It is long since I have seen so 
many at once. In truth, I have never 
seen sO many except on one occasion, on 
the side of Mount Washington. That was 
ten years ago. One a year, on the aver- 
age, shows itself to me during the spring 
passage—none in autumn. Well I re- 
member my first one. Twenty years 
have elapsed since that late May morn- 
ing, but I could go to the very spot, I 
think, tho I have not been near it for 
more than half that time. A good thing 
it is that we can still enjoy the good 
things of past years, or of what we call 
past years. 

And a good thing is a railroad, tho the 
sleepers be spaced on purpose for a foot 
passenger’s discomfort. Without this 
one, over which at this early date no 
trains are running, I should hardly be 
traversing these miles of rough moun- 
tain country on a day of tropical sultri- 
ness. The clear line of the track gives 
me not only passage and a breeze, but 
an opening into the sky, and at least 
twice as many bird sights and bird sounds 
as the unbroken forest would furnish. 
I drink at the section men’s well—an ice- 
cold spring inclosed in a bottomless bar- 
rel—cross the brook which, gloriously 
alive and beautiful, comes dashing over 
its bowlders down the White-cross Ra- 
_ vine, fifty feet below me as I guess, and 
stop in the burning on the other side to 
listen for woodpeckers and brown creep- 
ers. The latter are strangely rare here- 


about, and this seems an: ideal spot in 
which to look for them.. So I cannot 
help thinking as I see from how many 
of the trunks—burned to death and left 
standing— the bark has warped in long, 
loose flakes, as if to provide nesting sites 
for a whole colony of creepers. But. the 
birds are not here; or, if they are, they do 
not mean that an inquisitive stranger 
shall know it. An olive-sided flycatcher 
calls, rather far off, making me suspi- 
cious for an instant of a red crossbill, and 
a white-throated sparrow whistles out 
of the gulch below me; but I listen in 
vain for the quick tseep which would put 
an eighty-seventh name into my vaca- 
tion catalogue, 

Here is the round-leaved violet, one 
pale-bright, shy blossom. How pleased 
I am to see it! Hobble-bush and wild 
red cherry are still in bloom. White 
Mountain dogwood, we might almost 
call the hobble-bush; so well it fills the 
place, in flowering time, of Cornus flor- 
ida in the Alleghanies. In the twilight 
of the woods, as in the darkness of even- 
ing, no color shows so far as white; 
which, for aught I know, may be one of 
the reasons why, relatively speaking, 
white flowers are so much more common 
i. the forest than in the open country. 
In my eyes, nevertheless, the leaves of 
the hobble-bush—leaves and leaf-buds— 
are, if anything, prettier than the blos- 
soms. Such beauty of shape, such ex- 
pansiveness, such elegance of crimpling, 
and such exceeding richness of hue, 
whether in youth or age. If the bush 
refuses transplantation, as I have read 
that it does, I am glad of it. My sym- 
pathies are with all things, plants, ani- 
mals and men, that insist upon their na- 
tive freedom, in their native country, 
with a touch, or more than a touch, of 
native savagery. Civilization is well 
enough, within limits; but why be in 
haste to have all the world a garden? It 
will be some time yet, I hope, before 
every valley is exalted. 

With progress of this industriously in- 
dolent sort it is nearly noon by the time 
I turn into the foot path that leads down 
to Echo Lake. Here the air is full of 
toad voices; a chorus of long-drawn 
trills in the shrillest of musical tones. 
If the creatures (the sandy shore and its 
immediate shallows are thick with them) 
are attenipting to set up an echo, they 
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meet with no success. At all events I 
hear no response, tho the fault may 
easily be in my hearing, insusceptible as 
it is to vibrations above a certain pitch 
ef fineness. What ethereal music it 
would be, an echo of toad trills from the 
grand sounding board of Eagle Cliff! In 
the density of my ignorance I am sur- 
prised to find such numbers of these 
humble, half-domesticated, garden-lov- 
ing batrachians congregated here in the 
wilderness. If the day were less mid- 
summery, and were not already mort- 
gaged to other plans, I would go down to 
Profile Lake to see whether the same 
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thing is going on there. I should have 
looked upon these lovely sheets of moun- 
tain water as spawning-places for 
trout. But toads!—that seems another 
matter. If I am surprised at their pres- 
ence, however, they seem equally so at 
mine. And who knows? They were 
here first. Perhaps I am the intruder. 
I wish them no harm in any case. If 
black flies form any considerable part of 
their diet, they could not multiply too 
rapidly, tho every note of every trill were 
good for a polliwog, and every polliwog 
should grow into the portliest of toads. 
WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 





By Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 





HE first stage of biblical criticism 
was naturally concerned with the 


Pentateuch. Over the question of 
its genuineness or authenticity a long 
and pertinacious battle was fought. It 
is a misfortune that the question was put 
in the form in which it was actually pre- 
sented. The Pentateuch in its entirety 
does not claim to be a work of Moses or 
of any other individual author. There 
can, therefore, be no question of gen- 
uineness to discuss. It is unfortunate 
also that the Pentateuch should be iso- 
lated from the other historical books. 
This isolation is a part of our inheritance 
from the Jews. To them the Torah, or 
Law, has a very special interest and im- 
portance. These five books regulate the 
life of the Jew, and as a result they were 
early treated as a codex apart. But from 
a literary point of view they belong with 
the other books. There is no break be- 
tween them and what follows. The in- 
quiry should have started with the whole 
historical narrative stretched from 
Genesis to II. Kings. When this is clear- 
ly seen, the way is open for some very 
simple truths. The first of these is that 
the whole group of books we are consid- 
ering took their present shape not earlier 
than the Exile. Their final redaction 


may be later, but it cannot be earlier, be- 
¢ause one of the authors knew of the re- 
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lease of Jehoiachin from the Babylonian 


prison (II. Kings 25:27). This took 
place in the year 561 B. C., and our in- 
quiry should note the fact. 

The whole debate about the Penta- 
teuch has been bringing about the rec- 
ognition of the fact just considered. It 
has also elaborated the theory which 
next claims our attention—the theory 
that the method of Hebrew historical 
writing ise the method of compilation. 
This method is seen to lie on the surface 
when once it is pointed out. The diffi- 
culty of getting it acknowledged in the 
Pentateuch arose from the isolation of 
those books. The biblical narrative from 
the Creation to the exile is the result of 
a succession of compilations. The ear- 
liest prose author introduced into his 
work poems like the “Song of De- 
borah,” which were already in existence. 
The next in order of time enriched his 
history with a code of laws (the Book 
of the Covenant, Ex. 20:22; 23:19), 
which had been written down by some 
one else. The obscurities in the account 
of Solomon’s reign arise from the fact 
that the author put together sections 
from two early histories. The first great 
gain from the critical study of the cen- - 
tury consists in insight into the method 
of Hebrew historical composition. 

On the basis thus attained we may 
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understand the detailed documentary 
hypothesis, which has been worked out by 
long and patient inquiry. This hypo- 
thesis does indeed distinguish two groups 
in the historical books; it marks off the 
Hexateuch (the first six books) because 
it shows sources of its own. These 
sources are four in number. The oldest 
one is the work of an author usually 
called the Yahvist, because he generally 
uses the divine name Yahveh (Jehovah). 
His book was a collection of traditions 
concerning the Creation, the Flood, the 
Patriarchs and the Exodus. He is a 
brilliant and vivid narrator. To him we 
owe the account of the Garden of Eden 
and the Fall of Man. He may be dated 
somewhere about 850 B. C. Next we 
have a kindred spirit who treated a part 
of the same material from a somewhat 
different point of view. He began with 
Abraham (instead of the Creation), and 
used the name Elohim (God) instead of 
the proper name Yahveh. Hence he is 
called the Elohist (E). He incorporated 
in his work a brief legal compendium 
called the Book of the Covenant—re- 
ferred to above. His work was supple- 
mented by other writers of the same 
go reaching its final stage (say) 700 
These two books (at first circulated 
separately) were combined in the man 
ner in which the four Gospels are some- 
times worked into a continuous narra- 
tive. They were already thus combined 
before the incorporation with them of 
the Book of Deuteronomy. This book 
is the one which made such a sensation 
in the reign of Josiah. As we read in 
II Kings 22 the priest Hilkiah found in 
the Temple a book called the Book of 
Instruction. Its threats of God’s wrath 
were so severe and its requirements so 
stringent that the King was much moved, 
and at once took measures to secure its 
observance. The way in which it is de- 
scribed gives us reason to think that this 
book is some part of our Deuteronomy. 
When once in circulation it was supple- 
mented and expanded, and at last it 
found its appropriate setting by being 
inserted into the history of J E. 
Deuteronomy is significant in view of 
its use of the name of Moses. As a lit- 
erary composition it cannot be much 
older than the date at which it was dis- 
covered in the Temple (623 B. C.). It 


purports, however, to produce speeches 
made by Moses, who lived at least six 
hundred years earlier. No doubt the au- 
thor made use of Mosaic traditions, but 
the only explanation which can be of- 
fered for his clothing them in the form 
in which we read them is that he boldly 
made use of fiction—a device which has 
been frequently employed in other times, 
both among the Hebrews and among 
Gentiles. In fact, the book must be 
judged like the speeches so often put into 
the mouth of the hero by an ancient his- 
torian. 


Deuteronomy is, perhaps, the most in- 
fluential of the Old Testament books. It 
made a profound impression at the 
time of its discovery, and that impres- 
sion was prolonged by the covenant into 
which the people entered to observe it. 
Especially after its threats were fulfilled 
by the destruction of Jerusalem it be- 
came an authority for the faithful rem- 
nant. It was the first of the Old Testa- 
ment books to become canonical in the 
full sense of the word. It became, more- 
over, the basis on which the earlier his- 
tory of the nation was judged and partly 
rewritten. 

The Exile gave opportunity for re- 
flection. In the Prophet Ezekiel we see 
the direction which the thought of the 
faithful took. It advanced along the 
path laid out by Deuteronomy. This 
book had aimed to give the people a rule 
of life more complete than they had be- 
fore possessed. But a code of rules is 
capable of indefinite expansion. After 
the return to Jerusalem a priestly author 
collected all the legal traditions within 
his reach, and published them as the Law 
of Moses. He prefaced them with a 
brief historical sketch mainly made of 
genealogies. Thus came into being the 
Priest-code, the latest of the elements in 
the Hexateuch. A considerable part of 
the debate on Old Testament criticism 
has raged around the question of the 
comparative age of the Priest-code and 
the other documents. This document, 
from its formal and schematic character, 
readily furnished the compiler with a 
frame work into which he fitted the other 
narrative. This gave the impression that 
it was the oldest document, to which the 
other had been added as supplements. It 
was also thought that the interest in 
genealogical data was older than the in- 
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terest in the narratives of events. But 
the reverse has been discovered to be the 
case. One of the latest of the Old Tes- 
tament books is Chronicles; yet it is 
largely made up of genealogical tables. 
One of the permanent results of this 
century’s study is the decision that the 
Priestly document is the youngest por- 
tion of the Hexateuch. This book scems 
to be the one promulgated by Ezra (B. 
C. 444), and, of course, its incorporation 
in the Hexateuch is still later. 

These sources of the Hexateuch fur- 
nish also a part of the material for the 
other historical books (Judges, Samuel 
and Kings). To what extent this is the 
case is still under debate. Besides them 


we find evidence of a life of David, a life 
of Solomon and a life of Elijah, large- 
sections of which are preserved for us in 
Samuel and Kings. 


It is instructive to 
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By C. Few Seiss. 


N the latter part of June I captured a 
copper-spotted calosoma (Calosoma 
calidum). It is a pretty beetle, about 

one inch in length, black in color, with 
numerous copper-like punctures on the 
wing-covers. It is a member of the 
large family carabidae, or rapacious cole- 
opters, nearly all of which are useful and 
beneficial. For the home of this individ- 
ual, I procured a low glass jar, in the 
bottom of which was put a layer of gar- 
den soil. The appetite and rapacity of 
this beetle was remarkable. There was 
scarcely an insect of any size or order 
that he would not attack and devour. At 
one time the killed and ate the greater 
part of a female tomato-worm moth 
(Protoparce carolina), whose body was 
nearly three times greater in bulk than 
hisown. After a large meal his abdomen 
would be distended to nearly twice its 
normal size, extending one-quarter of an 
inch beyond the wing-covers, and the 
segments of. the abdomen would be so 
forced apart as to show the light colored 
membrane between them, giving it a 
banded appearance. I at one time net- 
ted some 30 or more house flies and put 
them in the jar. I never before saw an 
insect express such marked anger and 
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compare with these the Books of Chron- 


icles. The latter cover precisely the 
same period as the older series. They 
are made up by compilation, as we see on 
comparing them. The author of Chron- 
icles took whole sections from the ear- 
lier history, incorporating them into his 
work without alteration. With them he 
combined other sections of a very differ- 
ent tenor. The result is a historical pic- 
ture which it is impossible to harmonize 
with the earlier narrative. All that the 
critics have claimed concerning the com- 
position of the Pentateuch is so plainly 
illustrated in Chronicles that no one can 
deny the possibility of such a process. 
It is the merit of present biblical study 
that it recognizes these analogies, and 
also that it frankly recognizes the dis- 
crepancies between the two streams of 
Hebrew narrative. 

Amuerst, Mass, 
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disgust as when the flies crawled and 
buzzed over his antennz, back and legs. 
He would run, jump, scratch, kick, dodge 
and shake, but all to no purpose, for 
scarcely would he get rid of one tor- 
mentor before several others would be 
upon him. This lasted for some minutes, 
when he retreated beneath a dead leaf, 
which, however, was too small to cover 
his whole body at the same time; for 
when his head was protected his posterior 
parts were exposed, and consequently 
there was a rapid and continuous dodg- 
ing in and out to escape the tormenting 
flies. Suddenly he became motionless, 
and with a “I might as well grin and 
bear it” expression, permitted the little 
tormentors for several minutes to crawl 
and buzz over him at their sweet will 
without the slightest attempt to brush 
them off. This quietude proved a short 
calm before the storm, for he suddenly, 
became all animation, and rushed upon 
the first fly that approached him, seized 
and crushed it in his jaws in an instant; 
then another and another in rapid suc- 
cession met the same fate. I was called 
away for a time, but on my return I 
found only two living flies, which were 
roosting at the top of the jar, and calo- 
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soma was apparently. contented . and 


happy. : 
I have frequently seen this beetle at- 


tack, tear to pieces, and devour a vigor- 
ous cockroach, larger than himself, leav- 
ing but little else than the torn outer 
.covering and dismembered legs. The 
bite of this beetle, and also that of the 
following species, is not of a poisonous 
nature; it does not act. in a benumbing 
way upon the seized and bitten in- 
sect. I have frequently observed cock- 
roaches and other insects, whose abdo- 
mens had been completely torn out and 
devoured by the calosoma, to live and be 
able to crawl about for an hour or more 
afterward, and even to nibble at a bit of 
sugar, as if nothing very serious had 
happened. 

In another jar’ are some pretty, bril- 
liant green beetles, Calosoma scrutator. 
It is larger than the copper-spotted 
species, and more common. Its wing- 
covers are bright green with a red bor- 
der; its body beneath, bright glossy 
green; its thorax, dark blue, margined 
with gold, and its legs, deep purple. 
One female has been living in captivity 
for over sixteen months; while two 
males, captured at the same time, grad- 
ually lost activity and died in November 
last. In June I caught another male 
and put it in the jar. This female, in 
the middle of September, laid some ten 
or more eggs; they were white in color, 
of an oblong oval shape, and measured 
about 1-16 of an inch in length. The 
laying occupied several days, two or 
three eggs being dropped in one day; 
but in no instance did she attempt to 
conceal or bury them in the ground. The 
total number of eggs may have been 
greater than I have intimated, as I no- 
ticed several that had been crushed and 
mingled with the earth, so that some may 
have escaped observation. 

As an example of the voraciousness of 
this beetle, I can state that in less than 
fifteen minutes I saw one attack and de- 
vour in succession four yellow-bear cat- 
erpillars (Spilosoma virginica), 
leave nothing of each but a small bunch 
of hair and skin. They were able to 
kill most of the soft bodied insects, but 
the large grape-vine beetle (Pelidnota 
punctata) was too heavily armored and 
smooth for them to seize and hold. 


after capture. 


and. 
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The Aiea timidity. of these: beetles 
lasted in some cases for several. weeks 
That: is, they would be 
startled and endeavor to eseape or hide 
beneath a stone or leaf when I suddenly 
came near them. Both the copper-spot- 
ted and the green beetles learned in time 
to look upon me as a benefactor rather 
than.an enemy, and to expect food when 
I approached and looked into their jars; 
for they, would advance toward me, raise 
themselves, and wave their antennz in 
a manner denoting pleasure and expect- 
ancy. - They frequently drank water,— 
sucking up the drops as I allowed them 
to trickle down the jar. Indeed, during 
the winter months, water was about 
their only food and nourishment, as they 


were generally. sluggish, and seemed to 


be asleep much of the time, especially in 
very cold weather. 

A few days ago I lost another of my 
green calosomas. I had put two living 
cockroaches in their jar for food, but 
for some unknown reasons they refused 
to touch them. I then dropped a piece 
of peppermint candy into the jar as food 
for the cockroaches, but to my surprise 
one of the beetles took kindly to,it and 
nibbled and sucked at it in a most ener- 
getic manner, until half of the lump had 
disappeared in its now rotund abdomen 

There is another remarkable insect 
worthy of study. It is not a beetle, but 
one of the Hemiptera, or “ bugs” prop- 
erly so called. It is the wheel-bug, 
known to naturalists as the Prionidus 
cristatus of -Linné. 

The observations I have made of the 
wheel-bug in captivity prove that by 
means of its formidable and penetrating 
beak it infuses into its prey a venomous 
saliva, which produces apparent paraly- 
sis and rapid death. Thus a red-leg- 
ged grasshopper (Melanoplus femur- 
rubrum) struggled violently when first 
seized, but almost instantly after the beak 
of the prionidus was inserted the strug- 
gles ceased, the legs of the grasshopper 
became motionless, and in 30 seconds the 
twitching of the antennz ended, and the 
grasshopper to all outward appearances 
was dead. In the case of a yellow-bear 
caterpillar, two inches in length, all evi- 
dences of motion and life disappeared in 

35 seconds after seizure by the gitar 
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Possibly Misdirected Energy.. 
By Richard A, McCurdy, 


PRESIDENT OF ‘THE. MuTUAL Lire InsuRANCE Company oF New York. 





To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dear Sir: Your courteous lettér asking me fora contribution. to your Vacation 
Number gives me so much’ leeway that I may perhaps be pardoned if I take the 
casiest course to comply with your request. 

A little while ago, on my return from a trip to California taken for recuperation 
from a gouty attack, a clerical friend wrote to me welcoming me back and wound 
up his letter with what struck me as a kind of challenge. 1 answered him in rhyme, 
and with his permission send you the correspondence. It will be perceived that the 
arrangement of the verses is vaguely suggestive of the Greek chorus, but my 
humanities are rather rusty, and I made no attempt to conform the meter to classic 
models. Possibly the lighter vein may be better adapted to a Vacation Number 
than a solemn discussion of Life Insurance prospects or the attitude of Prussia 
toward American institutions. 


THE LETTER. 






Morristown, April 18th, 1900. 
My pear Mr. McCurpy: ; 
*k * * * * eee * * 
I trust that the spring, when it comes, will give you new energy and spirits. 
Perhaps it will start up the muse that has been so long silent. I hope so. 
Yours very sincerely, C. H. H1rpparp. 










THE ANSWER. 


Morris Pratns, April 2oth, 1.900. 














DEAR Dr. HIBBARD: 


STROPHE, 






You ask me why the muse no longer aids me 
And why the harp that once my touch obeyed 

A tuneless lyre now silently upbraids me, 

Dead to the melodies that once it played. 


ANTISTROPHE, 






Ah, who can measure the profound dejection 

That comes from tortured limbs and aching heads, 
That poisons e’en the mind like an infection, 

And paralyzes thought where’er it spreads? ™ 
Who, who could even lisp poetic numbers 

When fagged and beaten by the ruthless foe, 
That all night long had robbed him of his slumbers, a 
And all day long had filled the hours with woe? Re 
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STROPHE. 





So, limping, comes at last the muse to aid me, 

So hymns the harp where once my fingers strayed ; 
Lifeless and faint the chord-notes that upbraid me, 
And cold the glances of the Heavenly maid. 









 ANTISTROPHE. 






Can poesy or romance clothe with glory 
The dull, prosaic incidents of days 
Spent drearily in conning o’er the story 3 

Of transport over Rocky Mountain ways, 
Of East-bound freights and railway competition, 

The rise in wheat, the market price of ore, 
The stock quotations in the last edition, 
The stale statistics of a first-class bore? 












STROPHE. 






Hark how the jade has cruelly betrayed me! 
List how the harp that once my touch obeyed 

Has sounded naught but discords that upbraid me, 

In lieu of melodies that once it plaved! 










ANTISTROPHE. 






But all these themes that seem to us so homely 
Enfold the germ whose birth shall blossom bear ; 
And crown with leaf and vine the structure comely 

That-slowly rises in our Western air! 
America! wave high thy starry pennant! 

Ring out thy challenge to the wondering skies! 
Thou art of God, on earth his chosen tenant— 
Garner HIs harvest ’neath the Eternal eyes! 
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EPODE. 

Dear Sir, you know the true divine afflatus 

Can never be pumped up upon demand ; 
Some tortured nerve may oftentimes o’erweight us V 
When the winged steed is waiting our command. i 

Tor Pegasus, to hights Olympian, vainly 

Will strive to stretch his flight with leaden wing. b 
This, then, is my excuse if bathos, mainly, b 
> | Usurps the place of graceful romancing. r 
But if the wayward muse some time shall aid me b 
To strike the lyre with accent undismayed, co) 
I know that your voice never will upbraid me, n 
Nor quite condemn the melody essayed. Ww 
Very truly yours, Ricuarp A. McCurpy. § 
Rev C. H. Hisparp, D.D., St. Peter’s Rectory, Morristown, N. J. S 
I trust the readers of Tur INDEPENDENT may be equally lenient. pl 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. ot 






Morris Ptains, N. J. 








Breezy Books for Summer. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


Ir must be a cold-blooded reader who 
feels the need of very stimulating books 
during the hot season, when even the 
most active birds seek shady places where 
the brook’s puddles are shallow and good 
to bathe in, and where all nature wears 
an atmosphere of rest. Some of us do 
not read at all in summer; we fling off the 
spell of Cadmus what time we wear out- 
ing dress. But the bookish habit is not 
so easy to control by the large majority 
of intelligent people. With them every 
day, or at least every leisure day, must 
have its appropriate reading. Not that 
they consciously and deliberately choose 
books to suit the occasion, the weather or 
the environment ; but taste and receptiv- 
ity respond with welcome to literature 
smacking of what is seasonable and 
adaptable. 

Good summer books may be good win- 
ter books, and vice versa, but all thought- 
ful readers will agree that literature full 
of knotty problems and harrowing pes- 
simism does not prove satisfactory when 
the thermometer has a fancy for showing 
how high it can lift its mercury. Easy 
reading may stand for the author’s hard- 
est work, it may be the exponent of the 
pace that kills; but the making of litera- 
ture and the consumption of it are quite 
different things. The cook must roast 
with his viands; the banqueter has noth- 
ing to do: with that. 

Summer is the time for light and 
breezy books. We need not, of course, 
be frivolous, or choose silly things to 
read. Still a sense of the ephemeral, the 
butterfly-winged, the elusively and tenu- 
ously attractive, belongs to the summer 
mood. I like romance best when the 
weather is hottest, and never was there a 
greater wealth of good, fresh and spirit- 
ed romance at hand than at this moment. 
Some grumblers are out early, to be sure, 
predicting a sudden and horrible end to 
our opening period of good story-telling. 
“It can’t possibly last,” they cry, “the 
crash must come quickly, and then we 
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shall have again the glorious reign of the 
problem novel and the novel of social 
evil!” This may be so; the fickleness of 
the public-has its proverbial backing; 
and who dares to engage with a proverb? 
For my part I.am delighted with what 
we now have and hope that the tellers of 
good, romantic historical stories have 
but just begun a long season of success. 

What is better summer reading than 
“Tvanhoe”? Who can help enjoying 
the loosely constructed, spacious, breezy 
romances of Dumas pére? Give me al- 
most any leisurely tale of bygone days 
with the blue of romantic distance in it, a 
reasonable amount of heroism thrown in, 
some genuine love, a trifle of mystery, 
plenty of well set incidents and a trium- 
phant ending ; then a good shade, a brook 
bubbling near, birds lazily moving and 
piping, and a slow summer breeze palpi- 
tant in the foliage. Under conditions 
like these I contract to read with absolute 
satisfaction on the hottest day that may 
come, never wincing at the weather. 

Of late our novelists have discovered 
that the cow has actually eaten up the 
grindstone, crank and all, just as I pre- 
dicted but a few years ago, when an ill- 
smelling wave of the Flaubert-Maupas- 
sant-Zola-Ibsen-Hardy-Tolstoi tide went 
across the world. We were then reading 
nothing but stories of lewd people by writ- 
ers who deplored marriage and found in- 
spiration in contemplating and minutely 
describing the details of unspeakable im- 
moralities. We were pretending that our 
close study of the “ Heavenly Twins,” | 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ “ Anna 
Karénina,” “ Madame Bovary ” and the 
like was cleansing to our morals and very 
helpful to the longings of our immortal 
souls! Ahem! yes, and “ Sapho” was 
saving all our youths by force of its stair- 
scene! 

I suppose that Ibsen and Tolstoi and 
Daudet and Zola have so purified us that 
for some time to come we shall be able 
to read absolutely clean books without 
appreciable demoralization. Upon this 
theory 'I suggest that we hold on as long 
as possible to the sort of stories just now 
so popular. A little history, a little cour- 
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age, a strong measure of lawful and pure must be. historical romances. There are 
love, a dash of rattling adventure and a other excellent and charming species of 
happy marriage to come out of it all, may the novel. A good social comedy, a 
not be a mixture agreeable to the taste of strong, uplifting tragedy in which life is 
the “ higher critics ” of fiction; but it is swallowed up in a triumph over death, a 
wholesome and conducive to a healthy rattling farce, a roaring caricature, even, 
longevity. Courts may decide that if it possess a reserve of human sympa- 
“ Sapho” is not immoral; but then the thy, a complete melodrama, anything in 
judges know that it is immoral, and the world save rottenness done up in 
everybody knows that its chief charm isa packages and labeled “The Story of 
glamour of pruriency. Therefore on this High Moral Purpose,” will be found 
splendid June day let us forget the ugli- wholesome and satisfying for summer 
ness and brutal (albeit doubly refined) use. But the breeziest is the best, and 
recklessness of our course during the let the breeze have in it a vigorous ele- 
past twenty years of reading. It is good ment of sunny optimism. No healthy 
to look up, at the end of a story, with a mind has a passion for being depressed, 
frank smile and a feeling that we have discouraged and draped in mourning. 
not been besmirching the best that is in  CRawrorpsvitte, In. 
us. The sense of being perfectly clean vad 
cannot be too persistent. . * 
Good tt is not always found in A Notable Bird Book. 
the pages of a good story, and a good THE advance in photography and 
story certainly would be the better for color-printing has given a fresh im- 
having its dress cut and fitted by a-con- petus to the delightful business of bird 
summate artistic wisdom; but the dress study and nature study in general. When 
is not the chief thing in a story. The Wilson and Audubon were at work, 
field of purely literary art only skirts the slowly and painfully transferring by 
field of tale-telling. Some people don’t hand the bright songsters from the bush 
like ““ When Knighthood Was in Flow- to the book’s pages, what would they not 
er” and “ Janice Meredith ” and “ Rich- have given for the aid of a camera and 
ard Carvel” and “To Have and to our new and rapid processes of picture- 
Hold,” because they are not as well writ- making in colors! The kodac snap-shot 
ten as Hawthorne’s masterpieces, and would have been more valuable to them 
they spring the same objection to “Red than the gun-shot; and what it would 
Rock ” and “ Seats of the Mighty.” But have added to their superb portfolios can- 
these are genuinely good romances thor- not now be estimated. As for us, our 
oughly well told. Their authors were loss on account of the primitive slowness 
mainly bent on what they had to tell; the and imperfection of their labors is irre- 
tales strongly formed in imagination en- mediable. Still, books like this volume 
gendered enthusiasm which imbued the of Bird Homes go a long way toward 
plot, the style and the incidents. This is comforting us. 
what goes into a magnetic story—the en- Mr. Dugmore, like all successful bird 
thusiasm of a good teller. From the students, is an enthusiast. His photo- 
most ancient times the patriotic historical graphs show that they have been taken 
story has been supremely attractive tothe with almost infinite patience and care. 
people. Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, Shake- Consequently they are strikingly lifelike. 
speare, Scott, Dumas, Cooper—the secret They show specific character to a remark- 
of history and romance well blent was able extent, not merely in form and 
known to the masters. Nearly three feather markings, but in all the subtle 
thousand years of wear and tear have lines of individual expression. Of course 
failed to injure the substance or stale the the main object of the book is to present 
spirit of good old-fashioned stories of the nests and nesting habits of the birds; 
blended patriotism, treason, love, war, but in doing this the birds themselves, in 
fickleness, constancy, villainy, courage, many stages of development, from a day 
cowardice, the triumph of virtue, a happy ~*Birp Homes. The Nests, Eggs and ®reeding Habits 
marriage and beautiful children as the 9f,the Land Birds cach ph deve tie, sates: 
fruit thereof. Birds. By A. Radclyffe Dugmore Illustrated with Pho- 
Of course, not nearly all our stories aay Ncclare Go te New York: Double- 
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old to full fledged, are set in the pages | Some full-page plates done in colors 
along with their pretty homes. give a large number of the common eggs 
The author describes in an interesting accurately tinted, and showing the char- 
way his method of photographing. In acteristic shapes and markings. About 
some cases he had to use a tube forty a dozen other full-page colored pictures 
feet long, which he used in connection accompany the photographs, and give the 
with a bicycle pump. The directions he book a gay appearance when the leaves 
gives will be of practical aid to readers are turned. 
who may wish to try wild-bird photog- We can think of no volume of handy 
raphy. And while Mr. Dugmore is first size, and of a price within easy reach of 
of all a student, a collector, an artist all readers, which surpasses this in what 
combined in one, he is a tender and sym- we may call popular excellence in its 
pathetic lover of our hard pressed and combination of instructive text and thor- 
beautiful friends of the woods and fields. oughly life-like pictures. And we can- 
He deprecates nest-robbing and skin- not close our slight notice without call- 
collecting merely for the collection’s sake. ing particular atterition to Mr. Dug- 
He would have the student strictly avoid more’s happy method of supplementing 
disturbing the breeding birds. his pictures with his notes and vice versa. 
Bird Homes is not merely a popular For example, the nest of a _ red- 
picture book; .its information on the winged blackbird is given in colors, with 
habits of land birds is scientifically cor- two freckled eggs peeping out. We see 
rect, much of it fresh and at first hand. how the cunning builder has tied the cup 
The description of how the feathers of to flag leaves in the aquatic thicket. 
the young yellow billed cuckoo burst out Then we have a note describing the bird, 
suddenly and all at once from their its size, colors, place of breeding, mark- 
sheaths may be particularly noted. ings of eggs, construction of nest, etc., 
Photographs of nests and eggs, a large all in less than a page. With the picture 
number of them in colors, deserve espe- and note before him the reader cannot fail 
cial mention for their accuracy in many to get a working knowledge of the bird. 
minute details which must have been very We could say the same of all the other 
difficult to produce. pictures; and in the descriptions not ac- 
The list of birds seems full; each spe- companied with photographs the style is 
cies is briefly described and its nesting so clear, sharp and crisp that all neces- 
habits noted with admirable clearness sary information is given in few words. 
and curtness. Of course not all the nests Considering the interesting and peren- 
and eggs are pictured ; but the selections nially fresh nature of bird-study and the 
for this purpose have been judiciously pathetic doom which seems fast settling 
made. Many of the most interesting upon bird life, we cannot have too many 
bird homes are shown with their natural books like Mr. Dugmore’s. 
surroundings ; some of them have the old r} 
birds sitting in them; others are full of 


young, while some have a group of eggs KNIGHTS IN Fust1an. A War Time 
gleaming in the delicate cups. Among Story of Indiana. By Caroline Brown. 
the most interesting of these nest pic- (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co: 
tures are the nest of the yellow billed $1.50.) In some of its features this 
cuckoo, of the scarlet tanager, of the in- story by a new writer is noteworthy. It 
digo hird, of the red-eyed vireo, of the is written with considerable reserve, in 
crested fly-catcher, of the downy wood- a style for the most part direct, clear and 
pecker, of the meadowlark, of the bobo- pure. The scene is laid in a rural dis- 
link, of the least fly-catcher, of the white- trict of Indiana during the last two years 
eyed vireo, of the woodthrush and of the of the war between the North and the 
marsh wren; ‘but there are many others. South. The “ Knights in Fustian ” were 
Photographs of birds, especially young members of an organization formed for , 
ones, are so numerous and excellent that the purpose of resisting the military 
it would be difficult to make a special draft and aiding the South in complet- 
list for distinguished praise. We have ing its severance from the Federal 
never seen better portraits than these by union. This secret brotherhood was 
Mr. Dugmore, known as “ The Knights of the Golden 
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Circle,” and its plottings gave the State Knights of the Golden Circle” actually 
authorities no little uneasiness during existed in Indiana, and had taken her 
1863-1864. Miss Brown, in making her imagination more _ seriously. « What 
story, has undertaken to present an his- story readers want is a story, not the his- 
torical sketch through which a slender tory of a secret organization. History 
love-tale runs its course. The history it- should be the background, not the sub- 
self has decided interest as a foot-note stance, of a romance. An_ historical 
to the great epic of the war; but the ma- sketch of “The Knights of the Golden 
terials selected from it by Miss Brown Circle” would be valuable; but it can- 
are with difficulty assimilated by her not form the body of a dramatic ro- 
imagination and adapted to the body of mance, any more than could the history 
romance. The effort is admirable, and of the United States. We have given 
the result is not failure; but dramatic considerable space to Miss Brown’s book 
unity and force are hindered by the mass on account of its decided literary and 
of details touching the operations of the historical value. It is a strong study of 
treasonable schemes. A much slighter a phase of our great war time. The pic- 
sketch of the historical facts and a great- ture it presents fairly projects a certain 
er development of the romance would | stage of life and experience ; but the peo- 
have made a more engaging story. But ple through whom the experience is pre- 
we must accept Miss Brown’s aim as sented are not engaging and their life 
mainly to picture a social, political and does not excite sympathetic interest. 
military condition. As she presents it 
the impression is a strong and very un- _ FLAME, ELECTRICITY AND THE CAMERA. 
pleasant one. This unpleasantness af- By George Iles. (New York: Doubleday 
fects the whole book; even the hero and & McClure Co. $2.00.) This book has 
heroine partake of it to a degree. Most all the charm of romance and all the vital 
readers will inevitably lay aside the book interest of science. The author has en- 
with a sense of having passed through thusiasm; he is a good believer in what he 
a dreary experience in the company of writes and he sends into his ink a glow of 
uninteresting but very real people. Un- style. His treatise is offered as an account 
questionably Miss Brown has strong tal- of “ Man’s progress from the first kin- 
ent as a writer. Some of her descrip- dling of fire to the wireless telegraph and 
tive bits are touched with the unmistak- the photography of color.” With admi- 
able fascination of freshness and dis- rable order and most effective explanation 
tinguished beauty. The eharacterization the facts, conjectural and known, in 
is good. Realism could not be more per- the growth of man’s knowledge of fire 
fect than is shown in some of the con-- and his development of its uses in over- 
versations, and, as a whole, the novel coming natural obstacles in the path of 
leaves in the mind an historical, rather his progress are sketched in language at 
than a romantic, impression. What is once pleasing and perfectly understand- 
lacking most is the story-teller’s art, the able. Mr. Iles is an evolutionist without 
lift of dramatic energy. The fault, we a doubt or a qualm. He takes it as cer- 
think, is not with Miss Brown’s ability; tain that man once went on all fours ; that 
it is inherent in the substance of which somehow he slowly acquired the upright 
the story is molded. The dramatis per- habit, and that his hand developed conse- 
sone@ are all intolerably rustic—that is, quently. Of course he does not offer this 
they are mere rustics, without the sav- as an original theory; but he treats it 
ing grace of humor, and are devoid of as a known fact. Many other facts 
any striking original traits. Of such peo- of the prehistoric experience of man are 
ple as she chose to portray Miss Brown assumed so as to get a remote foundation 
has made the most. They live, they are for facts historical and undisputed. The 
genuine, they act consistently, they talk book soon begins to glow with the splen- 
according to their condition and temper; dor of fire and the intense interest of what 
but they are not chosen on account of fire has done for the building of civiliza- 
their fitness for dramatic action; conse- tion and the character of man. Presently 
quently the drama is dull. We think it electricity adds its fine shock to the pages, 
would have heen better if Miss Brown and we see the almost miraculously rapid 
had cared less for proving that “The development of electrical science and its 


















application to the machinery of practical 
life. Then comes a rapid, clear and en- 
lightening. sketch of photography up to 
date, and the work closes with some re- 
marks on language and on the “ Ancestry 
of Man in the Light of Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Advances.” Many illustrations and 
a full index add their value to Mr. Iles’s 
thoroughly interesting and instructive 
book, which we turn over to our readers 
with the hope that it will find the prompt 
welcome that it deserves. It should be in 
every library. 

THE BrioGRAPHY OF A GrizzLy. By 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50.) Since 
the days of AEsop animals have been pre- 
sented with more or less dramatic suc- 
cess in literature. Recently Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s charming “ Jungle 
Books” and Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
“Wild Animals I Have Known” have 
opened a new vista in the art of story- 
telling, and now the latter author offers 
us in The Biography of a Grizzly one 
of the most delightful little books that 
we have ever read. Mr. Thompson 
knows more about his animals than Kip- 
ling knows about his, and while this 
biography is largely romance it sticks 
very close to the exact line of natural 
history. The story begins when Wahb 
—the grizzly was so named—was a 
woolly coated little cub, and it tells the 
whole of his life to its end in grim old 
age. In its style, which is crisp and 
simple, there is something convincing. 
The incidents never strain credulity. If 
they did not happen they might have 
happened. Moreover, we sympathize 
with Wahb from the beginning and fol- 
low his career enthusiastically. As he 
settles old scores with his enemies one by 
one, our belief in him and our delight in 
him grows apace, and at last we are 
grieved to bid him good-by forever. The 
illustrations by the author are capital. 
They lend to the text and borrow from 
it. To make such a book must have 
been a labor of love ; to read it is a pleas- 
ure without a flaw. 

THe CHronic LoaFEr. 
Lloyd. (New York: J. F. Taylor & 
Co. $1.25.) These sketches are re- 
printed from Life, in which they ap- 
peared serially. They belong’ to that 
species of fiction known long ago as 
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fabula rustica, and they have in them 
just the faintest trace’ of the picaresco 
story. Genuinely American in both 
philosophy and humor, authentically hu- 
man in sympathy and. sentiment, the tales 
captivate by the power of their sim- 
plicity ; even their crudeness aids in mak- 
ing a satisfactory impression. The loafer 
and his friends sit or lounge at the coun- 
try store in a rural nook amid the hills 
of Pennsylvania and “swap yarns” to 
most amusing effect. The stories are 
not mere grotesques, yet grotesqueness 
of a natural and credible type plays a 
large part in accentuating the humor. 
Mr. Lloyd has had the artistic good 
sense to subordinate mere literature-and 
literary tradition to the demands of good 
story-telling. : The characters presented 
in his book have a decided dramatic vig- 
or, and the simple incidents are madé 
engaging and amusing not by extra- 
neous aids, but with the force of their 
freshness and verisimilitude. We call 
attention to The Chronic Loafer as a 
book of harmless levity, jocosity and 
scenes from extreme rural life in Penn- 
sylvania delightfully written without any 
pretense of literary furbishing or broid- 
ery. Mr. Lloyd has explored a new 
nook of American life, and has sketched 
its features with freedom, cleverness and 
enthusiasm. The result is a book of 
light, breezy, unconventional art as ef- 
fective as it is free and fresh. In almost 
every story a certain reserve suggests a 
strength which could go much further 
and do much more. 


THE Reatist. A Romance. By Her- 
bert Flowerdew. (New York: John 
Lane. $1.50.) Here is a story full of en- 
tertainment. It is, moreover, written 
with a certain ease suggestive of genuine 
power. The style is good enough to be 
called distinguished, and the characteriza- 
tion, leaving great improbability aside, © 
shows considerable dramatic insight. 
Really the plot and many of the incidents 
do not command belief ; still, there is con- 
sistency—the pieces go together without 
difficulty. But the story does not appeal 
altogether to a high taste; somehow the 
veins of interest, altho full and throbbing, 
seem to have their fountain in sensation- 
alism, above which they cannot maintain 
themselves. Zant, the “ realist’ of the 
story, is a preposterous creation, but he is 
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well proportioned to do his part. Denton, 
the hero, and Mary, the heroine, are stock 
lovers who bring up the sentimental lines 
to a good level. The story in the end gives 
the effect of a large joke at the expense of 
realistic novelists who are represented by 
Zant, himself a caricature of all the real- 
ists from Giotto down to Zola. In his 
pursuit of materials for his artistic mill to 
grind, Zant does no end of cruel, heartless 
things, halting at nothing which promises 
a revelation of human nature under stress 
of most violent emotion. Mr. Flowerdew 
has genius, and he can use it to better 
purpose’ than writing romances like The 
Realist. 


Tue Farrincpons. By Ellen Thor- 
neycroft Fowler. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) As in her other 


‘two books Miss Fowler’s style is, in this 


her third success, at once taking and ob- 
jectionable. Something fresh and bright 
is curiously blent with a good deal of pre- 
tentious smartness which after a few rep- 
etitions becomes distasteful. The read- 
er, if in the least critical, cannot recon- 
cile his mind to a persistent strain of lit- 
erary vulgarity which assumes to be dis- 
tinguished refinement. There, is not a 
trace of dignity or reserve of power. The 
story jerks itself along from epigram to 
epigram, and from one pert phrase to 
another. It has all of the glibness we 
expect in professional parlor talkers who 
pour out upon us a flood of stale catch- 
phrases and “ wit warmers.” A certain 
class of readers, however, will find no 
end of delectation in The Farringdons. 
To them its smart mannerisms will be 
fresh and sparkling; its brisk and lively 
conversations will, despite their conven- 
tional machine work, seem quite new in 
their witty flashes; its studied and care- 
fully cut and dried smartness will easily 
pass for the very dye of genius, and its 
strained diction will satisfy a craving for 
a “highly seasoned” style. We find the 
novel well worth reading, a distinct suc- 
cess of its kind; but there is nothing in 
it to mark it as the work of an original 
creative genius. 

A Ten Years’ War. By Jacob A. 
Riis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) Readers who are at 
all interested in the important subject of 
human misery and its alleviation cannot 

fail to find a great deal in this book that 


will stir them deeply. The author is 
well acquainted with his subject; his 
knowledge of the “ slums” and the life 
there suffered has been gained at first 
hand, and he speaks, therefore, with the 
confidence of one who is not to be ques- 
tioned. His book is a powerful piece of 
reporting; its pages teem with facts of 
appalling significance; and what he adds 
to these in the way of comment has a 
thrill of accusation which must disturb 
the inmost centers of organized debauch- 
ery and blanch the faces of the indiffer- 
ent “ Christian ” crowd. He sketches the 
evils of untrained childhood, unprotected 
girlhood, idle youth. He lays bare the 
skeleton of the tenement-house demon; 


he uncovers corporate frauds and the ef- - 


fects of “ bossism,” and then he shows 
how the touch of kindness, charity and 
true humanity can find the gold of con- 
science, and draw out the almost smoth- 
ered body of virtue and health. It is a 
thrilling book. Read it. 


THE Ways oF Men. By Eliot Greg- 
ory. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50.) A book full of short, 
clear-cut, neatly finished and quite un- 
pretentious essays is something to be 
glad of, and Mr. Eliot Gregory’s genial- 
ity and urbanity add a fine zest to this 
second collection of his work. Like 
“Worldly Ways and Byways,” which 
first claimed for him interested, critical 
attention, The Ways of Men, now before 
us, presents a varied and attractive list 
of subjects briefly and breezily treated, 
yet imbued with the spirit and temper of 
the leisurely minded and thoroughly 
self-respecting man of the world. A cer- 
tain familiarity with the private life and 
personality of distinguished men and 
women, chiefly French,:is softened and 
excused by the gentle force of Mr. Greg- 
ory’s cultivated and sympathetic style. 
His book is, indeed, a portfolio of re- 
markably fine and strong five-minute 
sketches from life done with the stroke 
of an educated and well-trained artist. 


st 


Literary Notes. 


Lorp FrepERIC HAMILTON, editor of the 
Pall Mall Magazine, has resigned. 


....-Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson 
have gone to Europe for the summer, where they 
will collect material for more animal stories. 








....A very remarkable article, by Nikola 
Tesla, appears in this month’s Century, en- 
titled “The Problem of Increasing Human 
Energy.” 


....-Mr. Ronald MacDonald, a son of George 
MacDonald, is following in his father’s foot- 
steps, and will soon publish a novel, entitled 
“ The Sword of the King.” 


....Self Culture Magazine, with its July is- 
sue, changes its name to Modern Culture 
Magazine. With the substitution of the new 
name there will be no change in its policy. 


....-Among the evidences of the Dante jubi- 
lee, so popular in Italy, is the photographic 
reproduction of the Trivulgian code of the 
poet’s work, ‘‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia,” by Pro- 
fessor Rio Rajua. The document consists of 
27 pages on 14 sheets. 


.... The Goncourt prize, which amounts to 
about 5,000 francs, will be awarded this year 
for the best prose work of imagination pub- 
lished during the year. This prize is offered 
by the Goncourt Academy of France, and it 
ought to become something of a force in 
French literature. 


....Henry Clews, the New York banker, has 
just sent to the publishing house of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. a new book, called “‘ The Wall 
Street Point of View,” in which the most vital 
questions of the day are treated, including 
“ How to Get Rich ” and “ Trusts.” The book 
will appear in June. 


....The first issue of The Newfoundland 
Magazine, edited by Theodore Roberts, will 
appear in July. It will contain a paper on the 
lighter side of the Newfoundland character by 
D. W. Prowse. Richard Le Gallienne, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, M. Gifford White, A. B. De 
Mille and others will contribute articles, and a 
department, called “ In the Open,” will be filled 
with matters interesting to hunters, fishermen, 
camping parties, etc. The magazine will pub- 
lish 10,000 copies a month. 

.++.The Shakespeare Society of Germany, 
with headquarters at Weimar, has offered a 
prize of 800 marks for the best paper on 
“ Shakespeare’s Belesenheit”—i. e., his ac- 
quaintance with literature. The paper must be 
in the hands cf the committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Schick, of Munich, is the chairman, by 
the end of April, 1901. ‘The Germans are en- 
thusiastic students of the great British bard, 
and the Weimar Society publishes an excel- 
lent annual of Shakespeare studies and re- 
ports of presentations of his writings. 


....In Vienna the library of the late Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, of Brazil, was recently sold 
at public auction. It consisted of 1,155 num- 
bers, with history, geography, natural sciences, 
archeology as chief contingent. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the works on Belles-Lettres, 
fiction and light literature in general were, as 
a rule, not even cut open, but the solid and 
scientific volumes showed evidence of careful 
study, and were full of annotations by the 
Emperor. At one time Hebrew was a favorite 
study of Dom Pedro, who in 1891 published 
a translation, entitled “ Poésies hébraico-pro- 
véencales du ritual israelite comtadin.” 
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Pebbles. 


WHEN the architect spoke of the great 
nave in the new church, a pious lady said she 
“knew to whom he referred.” —Exchange. 


....'' Well, I see,” said Uncle Allen Sparks, 
“the Methodist Church adheres to its old posi- 
tion that dancing is not the proper caper.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


....Sinker: “The man at the boat house 
cheated us on the bait. The minnows are all 
dead. What shall we do?” Tinker: “We 
better strike him for a rebate.”—University of 
Michigan Wrinkle. . 


.... Jimmy: “ Scientists predict dat in two 
million years dis world will be nuthin’ but a 
vast ball of ice!” Johnny: ‘“‘ Dem scientists 
is foxy! Yer notice dey never predict nuthin’ 
on a dog-fight er a prize-fight er a election ;— 
it’s allus suthin’ yer can’t nail ’em wid a bet 
on! ”—Puck. 


....Mrs. Briske: “ Johnny, did the doctor 
call while I was out?” Little Johnny (stop- 
ping his play): “ Yes’m. He felt my pulse an’ 
looked at my tongue, and shook his head, and 
said it was a very serious case, and he left this 
paper, and said he’d call again before night.” 
Mrs. Briske: “ Gracious me! It wasn’t you I 
sent him to see; it was the baby.” —T7it-Bits. 


Maud Muiler on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay; 

And as she raked, now here, now there, 

The hayseeds fluttered from her hair. 

She knew amid the show tents brown 

Her brother loitered in the town; 

While down the glen in bushes thick 

Her dad was fishin’ in the crick. 

“ Ah, me,” she cried, “ what lots o’ joy 

I’ve missed because I ain’t a boy! 

An, oh, I’m madder than ol’ sin, 

To think, alas, it might o’ been.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Worps AND Deeps.—One of the old-time 
Southern negroes went to Boston to make his 
fortune. After a week of walking up and 
down he found himself penniless, and no work 
in sight. Then he went from house to house. 
“ Ef you please, suh,” he began, when his ring 
at the front door was answeréd, “can’t you 
give a po’ cullud man work ter do, or somepin’ 
ter eat?” And the polite answer invariably 
was, “ No, mister—very sorry, but have noth- 
ing for you.” Every one who answered his 
ring addressed him as “ Mr.,” but shut their 
doors and hearts against him. Finally he 
rang the bell at a brownstone front. A gentle- 
man appeared and the old man began: “ Boss, 
I is starvin’. Can’t you gimme some vittles? ” 
“You darned black, kinky-headed rascal!” , 
exclaimed the gentleman. ‘‘ How dare you 
ring the bell at my front door? Go round the 
back-yard way to the kitchen, and the cook’ll 
give you something—you black——.” But 
just there the old man fell on his knees, ex- 
claiming: “‘ Thank de Lawd, I foun’ my own 
white folks at las’! Thank de Lawd, I foun’ 
’em—I found ’em!”—Atlanta Constitution. 

















The Nomination of Hazel. 


It is the clear duty of the President to 
withdraw the nomination of John R. 
Hazel for the life office of Judge.of the 
new Federal District Court at Buffalo. 
The recommendations procured by Hazel 
and Senator Platt were misleading. Un- 
doubtedly he was deceived by them, and 
by Senator Depew’s complacent approval 
of his colleague’s attempt thus to reward 
the professional politician who had been 
a boss’s agent for some years in the west- 
ern part of this State. We do not think 
the President is inclined to rely upon Mr. 
Platt or to accept without misgivings his 
views as to the qualifications of a candi- 
date for the Federal bench. But he 
knows that Mr. Depew is a lawyer of 
some experience and ample fortune, 
whose ambition is now limited. To him 
he looked for wise counsel in this in- 
stance, and he was misled because Mr. 
Depew was content to be a mere echo of 
his associate. “Mr. McKinley knows to- 
day, however, the real character and ca- 
reer of Hazel. He- knows the actual 
worth of those recommendations from 
certain judges, one of whom declared 
that Hazel had frequently appeared be- 
fore him in important cases with distin- 
guished success, the truth being, as 
shown by the official record, that the 
number of the man’s appearances in all 
the courts during the last ten years has 
been only four. For the last decade 
Hazel has been a professional politician. 
“Tt is stated and not denied,” said the 
committee of the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation after hearing the testimony of 
Hazel’s friends, “that he has never ap- 
peared at any time in any Federal court 
on any question, and has never taken part 
as a lawyer in any matter involving ad- 
miralty, patent, revenue, or bankruptcy 
law.” The President knows now upon 
what grounds this Bar Association, many 
newspapers, and many good citizens have 
declared that Hazel is not fit to hold this 
office. He has heard the opinions and 
counsel of two members of his Cabinet 
—the Attorney-General, his official rep- 
resentative before the Federal courts, and 
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the Secretary of War, an eminent law- 
yer of the State from which Hazel was 
appointed. That the evidence as to the 
man’s unfitness, and the strenuous pro- 
tests of those who would defend the Fed- 
eral bench against this assault upon it, 
have weight in his mind is shown by the 
intimation borne from him to Mr. De- 
pew by the opponents of Hazel that the 
withdrawal of that Senator’s approval 
would relieve him of embarrassment. If 
he was misled, and if he has come to be- 
lieve that the nomination is one that 
ought not to have been made, what rea- 
sonable excuse can there be for his fail- 
ure to withdraw it? We are writing at 
a time when the Senate Committee has 
not reached its final decision. Neither 
the committee nor the Senate should be 
permitted by the President to repeat his 
error and to give it the force of a life- 
time of service on the bench. 

The evidence as to. Hazel’s lack of 
qualifications for judicial office has been 
published far and wide. At first some 
who defended the nomination asserted 
that the man had had much experience 
at the bar. When proof to the contrary 
was shown, his defenders argued that 
his lack of experience was in itself a 
most desirable qualification! They were 
forced to admit that he was a stranger 
to:the courts; but this unfamiliarity with 
these tribunals, they asserted, was an ex- 
cellent equipment for the work of con-. 
ducting a newly created court! If he 
was not a good lawyer, they said, he 
would in time while on the bench acquire 
a knowledge of the profession. To these 
astounding pleas in behalf of ignorance 
and unfitness Judge Choate replied: 

. “ The training school of the judge is the 
practice of law. Jt is not necessary that he 
should be a great trial lawyer, a great jury 
lawyer, or a great office lawyer ; but he should 
have a training in the practice of law, and have 
devoted his mind to a consideration of it. It 
has‘been said that Mr. Hazel may learn to be, 
and in time may be, a good judge. But at 
whose risk is this chance to be taken, and what 
is to happen if he does not learn? ” 

It seems almost incredible that intelli- 
gent men could use some of the pleas by 
which Hazel’s nomination was defended 
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before the Senate Committee. One of 
them was that a man was better fitted for 
the bench by the varied experiences of a 
professional politician than by a study of 
the law and of court practice! 

While the admissions of his friends 
are sufficient to prove that Hazel has not 
the legal training and knowledge re- 
quired in the office for which the Presi- 
dent was induced to nominate him, the 
story of his sale of Mr. Conners’s yacht 
to the Government during the war with 
Spain throws much light upon his stand- 
ards of morality. The original cost of 
the yacht had been about $45,000. Hazel 
sold it to the Government for $80,000. 
Conners testified in court that he em- 
ployed: him in the transaction because he 
thought “John had pull enough to sell 
the boat.” Hazel received $5,000 for the 
work. He admits this, and also that he 
was never employed or retained by Con- 
ners in connection with any other mat- 
ter. We quote the following from a let- 
ter recently published by Rowland B. 
Mahany, who was for some years a Re- 
publican member of Congress. It is a 
report of a conversation between Mahany 
and Hazel concerning the yacht. Ma- 
hany had taxed him with having taken 
advantage of his political influence to 
sell the boat for an exorbitant price: 

“Well,” he replied, “there are so many 
stories about the matter that I suppose it is 
just as well to set them at rest by the truth in 
the case. My share was $5,000.” 

“What did the Government give for the 
yacht? ” I asked. 

“Why, that is a matter of record at the 
treasury,” Mr. Hazel answered. “The pur- 
chase price was $80,000.” 

“What did Conners get?” I continued. 

“ He got $60,000,” was the answer. 

“Where did the other $15,000 go?” I in- 
quired. 

Mr. Hazel laugned and said, “ Oh, come, 


now ; I can’t tell all about it,’’ or words to that 
effect. 


“But you do acknowledge,” I said, “ that 
you personally received $5,000 as your share? ” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I was a fool not to 
have asked more, for I could easily have 
got it.” 
Hazel’s own testimony in the suit of 
Holmes vs. Conners proves that he ne- 
gotiated the sale and did receive $5,000. 
The boat was of little service, and the 
Government’s valuation of it a year later 
was only $20,000. This incident alone 
should be enough to cause a prompt with- 
drawal of the nomination. The name of 
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the owner of the yacht suggests an in- 
quiry. Suppose that this Conners had 
been Conners the contractor, against 
whom the Buffalo grain shovelers went 
on strike, chiefly because they were re- 
quired to receive their pay in liquor sa- 
loons. Would Hazel on the Federal 
bench, with power to issue injunctions, 
deserve the respect of the workingmen 
in Buffalo? 

The President is responsible to the 
whole nation for the character of his ap- 
pointments; and he should be the most 
earnest and watchful guardian of the in- 
tegrity and good repute of the Federal 
bench. No one is surprised when Mr. 
Platt asks the President to put a Hazel 
on that bench for the remainder of his 
life. There is disappointment when Mr. 
Depew assists Platt in such an assault 
upon the judiciary, and keen regret when 
he will not permit a flood of opposing 
evidence to change his course. But if 
the President fails to withdraw this nom- | 
ination, thousands of his friends will 
grieve over a loss of confidence which it 
will be very difficult to restore. 


# i] 


What is a Poison? 


It is a rather curious discussion that 
has grown out of Professor Atwater’s 
report of-his experiments on several per- 
sons whom he kept for a week or so each 
in a small cage, under experimental in- 
vestigation to learn what became of alco- 
hol taken into their systems. Each was 
given a moderate amount of alcohol each 
day, what would amount to a bottle of 
claret, divided into six doses, and the 
most careful study was made to learn 
whether it was digested in the body or 
was eliminated unchanged. The conclu- 
sion reached by Professor Atwater was 
that without doubt it was oxidized and 
served to supply heat to the body, as does 
sugar or starch. 

Is it, then, a food, or is it a poison? 
Professor Atwater declares that in small 
doses it is proved to act as a food, and 
that it is absurd to call it a poison. Yet 
he shows that it is a rather peculiar kind 
of food. As it is not nitrogenous it can- 
not produce muscle or any other part of 
the body that contains nitrogen. Neither 
can it produce fat, like fat meat or sugar 
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or starch, which are also hydrocarbons.nine would then be a poison, since they 


All it can do is to be carried through the 
system and directly consumed, in the 
lungs or elsewhere, more or less of it, 
and thus supply its portion of heat to the 
system. Professor Atwater’s experi- 
ments seemed to show that, when taken 
in small quantities, alcohol is thus con- 
sumed, but not assimilated. His conclu- 
sion is that it then acts as a food, not by 
assimilation, but by taking the place of, 
and so saving the waste of, some product 
of thé body which is consumed to keep 
the body warm. 

If, then, we enlarge the definition of 
food, and make it include any substance 
which cannot be assimilated so as to pro- 
duce bone, muscle or fat, but whiéh can 
be oxidized to produce heat, then alcohol 
is a food. Professor Atwater would so 
designate it in its dilute form, and taken 
in small doses. 

Is it therefore a food and not a. poi- 
son? Are not a multitude of the most 
virulent poisons also oxidized in the sys- 
tem? Beyond question. Morphia is oxi- 
dized; is it therefore a. food? This 
brings us to the question, What is a food? 
We suppose that any substance is a food 
the sum of whose effect is beneficial in 
building up the body or supplying its 
waste. The mere fact that it will supply 
some heat is not enough to make it a 
food, any more than the fact that it will 
burn and thus produce heat will make a 
fuel out of any combustible. Wood will 
burn and is a fuel; powder will burn, 
and is not a fuel. So alcohol taken into 
the system will oxidize without being first 
assimilated, dilating the capillaries, send- 
ing the blood to the surface, and using up 
all the oxygen it can reach; but that does 
not make it a food. . 

And what is a poison? It is something 
which, when taken into the system, in 
the sum total of its effects is not con- 
structive or preservative, but destructive. 
That is the common sense idea of a poi- 
son. One does not need to go to books 
nor spend a week in Professor Atwater’s 
respiration calorimeter to find out wheth- 
er alcohol is a poison. Universal observa- 
tion proves it. To be sure, it cannot be 
proved if you take Professor Michael 
Foster’s definition, accepted by Professor 
Atwater, that “it is a substance which 
can only do harm and never good:-to the 
body ; * for not even morphine or strych- 


may be so taken as to be a benefit to the 
body. : 

We are not particularly concerned to 
defend the school-books on physiology 
approved by the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and condemned for their 
false statements by Professor Atwater ; 
some of their statements are doubtless 
wrong and have been correctly quoted by 
him. ‘One is from the earliest of these 
text-books, which has now given place 
to those which are more accurate; and it 
declares that alcohol passes through the 
system unaltered and unused. That is 
not true, inasmuch as in small doses it 
can be broken up and used, while usually 
much passes out unchanged in the breath 
and excretions. Two other school-books 
declare that “alcohol is universally 
ranked among the poisons by physiolo- 
gists,” and that “ medical writers, with- 
out exception, class alcohol as a poison.” 
That needs modification. Some physiol- 
ogists say it is not a poison—with a defi- 
nition of poison like Michael Foster’s— 
in small doses, altho all would agree that 
in larger amounts it is a poison. But the 
later ‘‘ approved ” text-books are careful 
on this subject. Take, for example, those 
written by Harvard or Johns Hopkins 
medicai professors, which are exact in 
recognizing that a portion of ingested al- 
cohol is oxidized and supplies energy, but 
that “it also acts upon the nervous sys- 
tem, or upon cellular activity throughout 
the body, in a manner detrimental to these 
functions; ” and that the use-of alcoholic 
drinks “is therefore unjustifiable and 
should be condemned in all manuals of 
hygiene.” To this conclusion agree the 
medical journals of this country general- 
ly. They say that Professor Atwater has 
failed to prove that alcohol can properly 
be called a food, and cannot be properly 
called a poison. 

It must not be supposed that Professor 
Atwater recommends the use of a moder- 
ate amount of alcohol as a substitute for 
other kinds of food; he does not. He is 
careful, in his paper just published in. 
The Educational Review, to say that a 
boy or a man in good health is better off 
without any alcoholic drink; that “the 
safest way is to keep out of danger,” for 
alcohol “ may be the cause of physical, 
mental and moral ruin.” This he would 
have our text-books teach, and they do 
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teach it clearly. Professor Atwater will 
do good in so far as he leads writers of 
text-books to be more careful that their 
statements are scientifically accurate; he 
is misleading when he seems to teach that 
because a small amount of alcohol is oxi- 
dized it is therefore a useful food, and he 
himself. expresses regret that his words 
have been used by manufacturers of alco- 
holic beverages to advertise their wares. 


a 


June Once More. 


WHEN. the horizon is shrouded in a 
misty doubt and there hangs on. the lazy 
looking hills a purple uncertainty ; when 
the buttercups are in their glory and the 
flicker is feeding its young, and when 
strawberries are fragrant in the suburbs, 
it is time to go out and welcome June. 
The country roads are fine for bicycle or 
rubber-tired cart; the air smells of all 
good things; far and near you may hear 
the blithest voices and the blending 
sounds of rural industry. . 

Well, what of it? Doesn’t June come 
every year? Is there anything new or 
strange about the opening of summer? 
The only answer to these inquiries is: Go 
out and see. Experience and observation 
have disclosed that there is a new June 
every year. June is like woman, varium 
et mutabile, and always lovely. She 
changes the style of her bonnet without 
notice. Last year it was trimmed with 
roses; this year it may be late honey- 
suckles, next year what? When she steps 
into May’s tracks and whisks her green 
skirt across the fields the corn is knee- 
high one year, the next it may be just 
peeping through the chill ground. 

June will unquestionably rise to unusual 
effort this year. She wears a golf habit 
and has the links on her mind. She has 
politics to look after, too, and has prom- 
ised to go a-fishing with us. We know 
where a three-pound bass lurks under a 
stream’s bank beside a rock. June clears 
up the water and puts melody into the 
swirls and ripples. One of her days will 
be the ideal day for the fly-caster’s art; 
but she is nearly sure to take one unaware 
with it. When we are ready to go, she 
has other interest to attend to; then, lo! 
when she comes at sunrise, with a south- 
erly gentle wind and a temperate heat, we 
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are up to our ears in desk-duties and can- 
not get off! 

There is a hint-of cherries as you pass 
along the lanes. The red-headed wood- 
peckers sit on the fence-stakes and sidle 
around to hide from you. They have a 
mind on the winy fruit soon to be ripe, 
and nothing short of death will prevent 
the consummation of their larcenous de- 
sire. Clover fields toss their green tufts 
almost ready to bloom, in the midst of 
which the meadowlarks shine and sing. 
Back and forth trudge the sturdy plow- 
men in the corn-rows, while behind them 
purple grackles and stately crows make 
diligent search in the up-turned loam for 
grubs and larve. Quails are beginning to 
whistle under the hedges and on the old 
stumps here and yonder. 

Why, O June, do you not bring the 
bluebirds back to us? The twinkling hy- 
acinth wings and the tender, haunting 
voices, where are they? We think of no 
other June glory equal to this we have 
lost. A few years ago the trees around 
were flecked with bluebirds, so that the 
sprays looked all abloom with them— 
flowers that could fly and sing. Is their 
loss the penalty we pay for the nuisance 
of the perky English sparrows? 

June is the busy time of the oriole. 
True, the bird arrives in May; but its full 
glory comes:with the heavy leafage and 
dense shadows of the sixth month, when 
it is a delight to wander in dusky tree- 
tops and repeat a-single mellow phrase 
from morning till night. The oriole’s 
nest is a wonder, and we have always 
wondered when the birds build it. You 
may watch them closely, but will hardly 
see them doing much. They go to and 
fro and in and out where foliage is thick- 
est. Presently a nest swings on an elm 
bough, a gray little reticule made as if by 
magic, and on its rim the demure, dim 
and silent female contemplating mother- 
hood. A bowshot away is heard the 
monotonous voice of the male, and pres- 
ently an orange flash runs from tree to 
tree. But there is a rival of the oriole’s 
for the prime favor of June. 

Late in May comes the yellow-billed 
cuckoo and makes ready to jump the ori- 
ole’s claim. You hear him spring his 
rattle in a willow clump or on high amid 
the downy leaves of the plane tree. About 
this time the rose-colored cypripedium 
blooms in the cool woods, where it has 
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found a safe nook. In the timothy mead- 
ows, where the tufts are thick, the field 
sparrow has its nest full of young almost 
ready to fly. Close beside a brook, on a 
low pawpaw branch you may find a well- 
daubed house of the woodthrush, and if 
you listen there will come from out a re- 
gion of shadows near by a voice inde- 
scribably rich, tender, haunting. 

All the countryside vibrates with work 
in June. City folk may go picnicking, fish- 
ing, strolling, driving, bicycling; but the 
farming people think only of toil from 
waking time to bedtime. The corn must 
be cultivated and “ laid by ” before wheat 
harvest arrives. In the meantime clover 
and timothy are maturing for the mower ; 
the oats are coming on; the potatoes must 
be plowed; the sheep, hogs, cattle, horses 
and poultry claim attention; the dairy is 
in fullest productiveness; it is butter 
time, cheese time, egg time, spring-chick- 
en time. And what a time for reading a 
gay book under the ironwood trees by a 
wild, bubbling’ spring of chill water! 
Why not put off all work and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself? June is June, 
and she fills one’s blood with the taint of 
laziness. So let us took up the fishing 
tackle. ‘ 


A Negro’s Opinion of Negroes. 


It is evident that Bishop Turner, the 
senior bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is recovering ftom 
his paralytic stroke, and that he has not 
lost any of his adjectives. It is worth 
while to speak of it because he is the 
chief promoter among the colored peo- 
ple of the project of exporting all ne- 
groes to Africa, and he has a scheme for 
trying to get the United States to ap- 
propriate $100,000,000 for this purpose. 
The editor of a certain colored journal 
pronounced it a scheme of “ monumen- 
tal folly,” whereupon, in a missionary 
paper, edited by him, the Bishop pub- 
lishes as foul a denunciation of those 
who differ from him on the subject 
as language could well be made to ex- 
press. He is utterly discouraged with 
the condition of things in this country. 
He believes the negroes have no chance 
whatever ; that there is no future before 
them ; that the only opportunity for them 
is to go back to Africa. The negro, he 
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declares, is in a far worse condition in 
many States than when he was a slave, 
because he is not protected. 


“He is Jim Crow-carred, burned, hung, 
shot, disfranchised, robbed on the highways, 
and now when the nine o’clock bell rings he 
must not -be seen on the Tampa streets in 
Florida; and the same condition of things 
will soon be all over the country. The City 
Council of Atlanta is discussing it to-day.” 


He declares that negroes are now more 
fearful of the white race than they were 
in slavery. A mass meeting was held 
in Atlanta lately to protest against the 
discrimination made by street-cars on the 
ground of color, and when a resolution 
was passed that twenty men be appointed 
to draft resolutions of protest and ad- 
vise the people to keep off street cars, 
the chairman could not make up a com- 
mittee because the negroes were afraid 
to let the white people see their names in 
print. A colored man, says the Bishop, 
must speak in a convention to please the 
white people, particularly if he be a pol- 
itician or a school teacher. This is the 
way he addresses his brother editor: 


“T have come to the conclusion that this 
generation of black scullions will never be 
anything while the world stands, and as long 
as we have such papers as yours we are bound 
to be nothing. If we have not got the poor- 
est, the most stupid, the most ignorant and 
the most cowardly class of leaders that ever 
a race was cursed with, I do not know where 
you will find them. They ought to be taken 
out and hanged to the first tree that can be 
found. The dirty devils would be better off 
hung than thousands of their foolish victims; 
for every man who opposes African emigra- 
tion is particeps criminis in taking the life of 
the innocent and weak. . . . I say ‘they 
ought to be hanged by the neck, as they are as 
guilty as the men who do it. The op- 
posers of African emigration, or emigration 
somewhere, are made up of the lowest, the 
most contemptible and ignorant set of negroes 
that ever breathed a breath of life. ee 
Such so-called men would be a disgrace in hell. 
Talk about dying in Africa! My God! can 
we die any faster than we are being murdered 
here? To remain here in the face of 
discrimination, disfranchisement and all that 
is cruel and low, makes us monumental fools 
= stamps its advocates with ‘monumental 
olly. 


This is the kind of talk which comes 
from a man who is almost worshiped 
by a large class of Southern negroes. 
They regard him as very nearly an in- 
spired prophet, as a Moses to lead them 
out of bondage. But he is, like his ad- 
mirers, a survival of the period of noisy 
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ignorance that is passing away. He is 
the man who delights in being called 
“ His Grace’? and “ His Lordship,” and 
prints such addresses to him in his own 
paper. We are glad to say that his fol- 
lowing is not among the educated and 
intelligent colored people. Tho a man 
of great positiveness and no little rude 
strength, his ideas are not supported by 
any considerable class of the negro lead- 
ers in this country, who know well 
enough that the proposition to send the 
negroes out of their native land, where 
they have as much right as anybody, 
and where their ancestors have lived as 
long as most of the rest of us, is “ mon- 
umental folly.”. We respect Bishop 
Turner’s sincerity, but neither his judg- 
ment nor his rhetoric. If what he says 
of his race and his people were true, it 
would go far to justify the discrimina- 
tion against them of which he com- 
plains. Weare not surprised when Gov- 
ernor Candler, of Georgia, calls those 
who would give negroes an equal suf- 
frage a “ breed of fanatics,” or when Dr. 
Barringer, of Virginia, scientifically 
reads the negro out of human society, 
or when Senator Tillman calls them 
“black savages,” and defends lynching ; 
but it is not to be expected or endured 
that a negro bishop should call his peo- 
ple “black scullions,” and declare that 
their leaders “ ought to be hanged to the 
first tree.” It is time that he should be 
retired. a 


The Cruel Mob. 


ForTY-SEVEN people have been shot in 
the course of the riots attending the St. 
Louis street-car strikes. That is as 
many as the casualties in a considerable 
battle. We may say that a state of war 
prevails in St. Louis. 

On Sunday a young working woman 
got on a car to ride. As she got out she 
was attacked by a crowd of rioters. One 
man struck her in the face, another pulled 
off her hat, another her shirt waist, and 
they continued their assault 'till every 
stitch of her clothing was torn off ex- 
cept her shoes, and she fled into a cellar 
for safety. Another woman was at- 
tacked in this same way, but she es- 
caped into a house, and when the mob 
assaulted the house with stones the oc- 
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cupant had the good sense to use his pis- 
tol so freely that the mob fled. Ina res- 
idence portion of the city forty feet of 
the car-track was blown up with dyna- 
mite, breaking the cable. The authori- 
ties, with all their new force of con- 
stable-soldiers, seem unable to secure pro- 
tection fot those employed, or for those 


_who wish to ride from one place to an- 


other. 

This is anarchy, and the authorities 
do not seem to know how to deal. with 
it. They may learn to their cost. With 
such an enemy to society there is no use 
in gentle measures. Throwing grass 
will not stop it. The police and their as- 
sistants carry pistols or rifles, and the 
streets should be cleared, if necessary, by 
platoon fire. A mob that blows up the 
streets, that murders, that strips women 
naked, deserves no mercy. This is not 
a question of a strike, which is quite al- 
lowable, but of a mob, of a riot. Public 
sentiment will go with the authorities that 
put down a riot. A strike fails when it 
loses public sympathy, and it loses public 
sympathy when it kills. There is a tre- 
mendous danger to society in such scenes 
as are exhibited in St. Louis.' That city 
has a duty, not only to itself, but to the 
country, which does not want such scenes 
repeated elsewhere. We call on the 
Mayor and the police authorities of St. 
Louis, and, if necessary, on the Governor 
of Missouri. to see to it that this horrible 
condition of things is summarily ended, 
even if it means the death of as many 
men in one mob as have already been 
killed one by one in the course of these 
troubles. re 


The Crisis in China. 


THE situation in China has suddenly 
grown very serious. The most patent 
fact, and the one on which the whole 
development appears to rest is the insur- 
rection of the “Boxers.” Underlying 
that, however, is one of still greater mo- 
ment. In truth, the integrity of the Em- 
pire is at stake, and not only that but the 
future of the Chinese people. The 
“ Boxers ” themselves will be forced to 
yield, as all similar organizations have 
been compelled to. The important ques- 
tion is, What will be the power to sup- 
press them, and what will be involved in 
their suppression? 
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The “Boxers” or “ Righteousness 


and Peace Fist Society,” as they have’ 


been called, represent the periodical re- 
volt of Chinese conservatism against the 
influx of foreign influence and foreign 
methods. They originated with the 
people of the Western provinces, largely 
in Shantung, who looked aghast as they 
saw foreigners coming in and taking by 
force what they considered their own 
patrimony. Murmurings grew on every 
hand. This came to the knowledge of 
the Manchu leaders, already wondering 
how they were to hold their own against 
the twenty millions of young Chinese 
who during the brief reform adminis- 
tration had acquired a taste of Western 
life with its opportunities and ambitions. 
It was not sufficient to gain control of 
the Government, replace the aggressive 
Emperor by the reactionary Empress 
Dowager, secure the dismissal and flight 
of the reform leaders and hold the ma- 
chinery in their hands. The poison of 
reform had spread all over the country, 
and was constantly being instilled into 
the people in fhumberless ways. The 
only effective method was to expel the 
foreign element, eradicate it altogether. 
Hence they looked with favor upon the 
new movement; encouraged it secretly, 
guarded it from interference, without 
however patronizing it openly. When 
the movement became so strong in Shan- 
tung that the German authorities threat- 
ened to interfere, it was transferred 
west and north, and appeared in Pe-chi- 
li, the province of Peking. 

There must have been shrewd leaders 
among the insurgents. They took spe- 
cial pains, for the most part, to avoid 
open collision with European Govern- 
ments. The foreigners themselves, 
while aimed at, were reached by the pe- 
culiarly Chinese method of indirection. 
Their persons, with one exception, were 
not touched. It was their followers that 
felt the blow. Missionaries were left 
in safety, but native Christians were 
butchered. The movement grew, and the 
crowd became more open in its manifes- 
tations. The men drilled in the very 
squares of Peking. and not a word was 
spoken from the Palace to hinder. In 
the provinces a quasi effort was made to 
suppress: them, but with the order for 
suppression went a private order to the 
Governor to be patient with the people, 
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whose intention was not evil, even if 
some of their actions could not be ap- 
proved. At first the foreign embassies 
contented themselves with-protests. To 
these there came the usual form of Orien- 
tal assent, and the usual attendant Orien- 
tal delay. As Peking, however, was 
threatened, and the possibility appeared 
of danger to the embassies, the demands 
became more urgent. Ships of war gath- 
ered at Tientsin,and marines were landed 
and, despite the protests of the Tsungli 
Yamen, transported to the capital. 

So far there is nothing essentially dif- 
ferent from what has happened more 
than once before. A temporary disturb- 
ance, with some loss of property, per- 
haps of life, vigorous action by the em- 
bassies, and then all going back to its 
old condition. It is scarcely surprising 
that the diplomats make light of it, af- 
firming that it is not serious, but will 
soon be settled. So it may be, but it will 
depend very much upon the attitude taken 
by two powers, England and the United 
States. They have, or may have, the con- 
trol of the situation, complicated as it is. 

There are several elements to be taken 
into consideration. There are in China 
the two opposing parties, one fighting 
for its life, the other watching for the 
chance of a new life. Outside, yet look- 
ing in with deep concern, is a powerful 
party in Japan, bitter at the disappoint- 
ments endured at the hand of Europe; 
ready, if possible, to ally itself with 
China, and carry the banner of the Yel- 


low Race against the White Race. There 


is Russia, with her grip already fastened 
on Korea, by control of the straits, and 
watching the opportunity, while England 
is busy elsewhere, to foreclose her mort- 
gage, not only on Manchuria, but on 
all China north of the Yellow River. 
Germany, too, looks on from Kiao-chau, 
over the rich mineral fields that lie be- 
tween the Yellow River and the Yangtse. 
France is not deeply concerned except 
to do Russia service. England and 
America alone seek no territory for 
themselves. Do they care enough for 
the principle of the integrity of the Em- 
pire to plant obstruction in the way of 
the others? Suppose they do care, it is 
a serious question whether they can ac- 
complish it. 

Russia has 14,000 troops at Port Ar- 
thur within reach of Tientsin by rail, 









and thousands more within a few days’ 
call. She has a fleet of nine vessels at 
Tientsin, and the fleet carries an army 
of 11,000, larger than all the other forces 
together. Were she to take the initia- 
tive, it would be impracticable for them 
to oppose her. Should she do so, it 
would be to throw down the gauntlet 
to Japan and to give both England and 
the United States notice that she cares 
nothing for either, but is ready to meet 
both. That Japan would take up the 
gauntlet, had she the slightest encourage- 
ment of assistance, is unquestioned. 
When Russia secured her hold at 
Masampho harbor, and more important 
still, the pledge of the neutralization of 
Kaje-do Island, Japan turned to Eng- 
land. England was straining every nerve 
in South Africa and could do nothing. 
Japan accepted the snub—for the time 
being. The Transvaal war is almost 
over. Russia sees that now is her chance. 
There is no one to hinder. Why should 
she not go up and possess the land? It 
rests largely with the United States 
whether she does or not; whether those 
great provinces remain open to the in- 
fluences that have been permeating them 
despite the retrogade Manchus, or abide 
under the pall that rests on the Caucasus, 
Turkestan, wherever Russian rule holds 
sway. We have announced our demand 
for the “open door.” Does that mean 
only for manufactures, or for ideas as 
well? If America gives fair warning, 
sharp and clear, as in the Venezuela 
case, Russia will pause. It is more 
than our trade that is at stake; it is the 
great cause of liberty of thought, of free- 
dom of development. 


re 
British South Africa. 


WitH the Orange Free State formally 
annexed as a Crown Colony of the Brit- 
ish Empire, Johannesburg surrendered, 
Pretoria deserted by the Boers and at the 
mercy of Lord Roberts, the result of the 
war is practically secured. It does not, 
however, by any means follow that there 
may not be still a long contest with need 
for the full force at the disposal of the 
British generals. The Boers, something 
like the Filipinos, have a faculty of re- 
appearing, and the presence of President 
Steyn in the vicinity of Kroonstad, and of 
a considerable force at Heilbron, indicates 
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that the vigor which characterized the 
opening of the contest has not been en- 
tirely lost. The Boer generals, too, seem 
to have infused new spirit into their men, 
demoralized for the moment by the unex- 
pected advance of the British. They have 
still large resources at their command. 
Guns, ammunition and stores have been 
removed and concentrated in the rough 
mountain country to the northeast, and 
there they can, if they will, hold their own 
for some time to come. Whether they 
will or not probably depends somewhat 
- upon the course of events among the Afri- 
kanders of Cape Colony and the English 
Government in the new colony. 

The Afrikanders are apparently even ~ 
more dismayed than the Boers. They 
seem to have thought that they were by 
no means an essential part of the move- 
ment; that the Boer armies would more 
than hold their own, and that they them- 
selves could keep quiet until all danger 
from insurrection was over and then step 
in and reap the fruits of the sacrifices of - 
their brethren in the north. The appeals 
for support by Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn and their associates met with only 
half-hearted response. British skill and 
valor exceeded their anticipations, and 
now they find themselves facing the abso- 
lute failure of their hopes. There #& some- 
thing almost amusing in the resolutions 
passed by the People’s Congress at Graaf 
Reinet protesting against the annexation 
of the Free State and laying all the blame 
for the downfall of their hopes at the door 
of the British Cabinet. They ask, “Can 
we take the English hand that perhaps is 
stained with the blood of my brother?” 
The answer should have been given when 
the “ brother ” needed their support. To 
ask it now, when all that can be secured is 
a longer period of delay, is childish. 

All this, however, makes the course of 
the British Government more difficult, 
and there will be need of a statesmanship 
as wise as the generalship of Lord Rob- 

The yelping of the Cape Colony 
Afrikanders can well be disregarded if 
the Free State and Transvaal Boers can 
ibe made to feel that English rule is to be, 
not a despotism, but a guarantee of more 
perfect individual rights and a wider 
prosperity than they have had before. 
That this will be evident in time we have 
no doubt. The history of every British 
colony during the past century is witness 
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to the benefit that English government the other day on the Medical School of 
under its later development insures. The the Future not merely indicates what 
problem is no more peftplexing than that is the plan that will be adopted for the 
presented in Canada, where to race hostil- Medical School connected with Harvard 
ity was added bitter religious antago- University, but it opens some sugges- 
nism. If success has been attained in the tions on education that are valuable for 
one case it maybe expected in the other. the pedagogics of other thar medical 
The essentials of success are, a clear, schools. We do not now dwell on the 
positive policy on the part of the British importance of object lessons and the lab- 
Government, carried out by men of ex- oratory method as compared with in- 
perience, broad views and high aims. The struction by text book and lecture, for 
former is assured by the speeches of Lord these have been often discussed. It is 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery in England. enough to say that Professor Bowditch 
Lord Salisbury has been regarded by somewhat fears that the laboratory 
some as harsh in the announcement of his method will be so much overdone as to 
program. Victory is always harsh, but leave too little room for the lectures or 
when looked at carefully there is nothing the study of the text book, out of which 
to discourage in his forecast. There will the great mass of information must be 
be no independence of the former type, gained. What we are especially inter- 
such as would permit a renewal of the ested in is his plea for what we may call 
strife, but the great principles of local intensive or concentrated study. Thus 
self-government, out of which. have he would have medical students give the 
grown such empires as those of Australia first half year wholly to anatomy, the 
and Canada, are fully recognized: There second wholly to physiology, and the first 
will be no Dutch South Africa, but there half of the second year wholly to pa- 
will be a South Africa, prosperous and thology. This has been tried, and thus 
strong, British in name, yet more thor- far has proved a success. Says the pro- 
oughly local and self-developinginits char- fessor: 
acter than any colony that has ever grown _“ The result seems to have justified the opin- 


up under other than English auspices. To ion of its advocates that the work of the stu- 
dent would be made easier by concentrating 


ncare this much patience and tact we well his thoughts upon one subject, instead of dis- 
as skill will be needed. The choice of sipating his attention upon many subjects.” 
Governor-General for the new colonies [f this is true in professional education, 
has not yet been made, but there seems to ag jt is in the work of mature life, is it 
be every probability that Sir Alfred Mil- not worth considering whether it is not 
ner will have the honor and its attendant trye also in the lower education? It is 
responsibility. He has the prestige of generally known that a study to which is 
success in everything he has taken in given one hour of recitation a week is 
hand. ; He has won many friends by his practically worthless; but is it not true 
cordial esteem for the men who have that three or four different studies a day 
risked their all in battle, and for the lead- prevent concentration and break up the 
ers who have at heavy personal cost interest of the student? The science of 
stemmed the tide against them in Cape education has not: reached its final con- 
Colony. In Egypt he has had to deal clusion, notwithstanding all the psy- 
with the rehabilitation of a country devas- chology lately put into it, and we are not 
tated by war and oppression, under cir- sure that children will not learn more by 
cumstances in some respects more per- taking only one study at a time. 
plexing than those that face him now. x 

Should he be selected he will have an op- : 
portunity such as comes to few men. Missionaries The correct principle 
Upon him to a great degree will rest the 4, Magistrates has been very admt- 


future of South Africa. rably laid down within 
a a few weeks by Lord Salisbury and the 


Archbishop of Canterbury in reference 
Suteneive The address of Professor to the proper relation of missionaries to 
Education [lenry P. Bowditch before a  semi-civilized government. _ The 

ce the Congress of American French Catholic missionaries in China, 
Physicians and Surgeons at Washington bishops and priests, claim and are al-. 


















lowed the authority of a magistrate or 
mandarin. Jf of a higher rank than 
the mandarin they sit in judgment in 
the case of a convert who is accused or 
who is a par® to a suit with a heathen; 
or if of equal rank the ecclesiastic sits 
with the magistrate and practically con- 
trols the decision. It is generally be- 
lieved that the favoritism thus allowed is 
the cause of very much of the prejudice 
among the Chinese against Christians 
and especially against Catholic Chris- 
tians, and even of the Boxer outbreak. 
The bishops assume the state of a high 
officer and travel with all the splendor of 
mandarins of high rank. An English 
missionary wrote to the British Legation 
at Peking asking whether it would be 
well for Protestant missionaries to claim 
the rights and privileges extended to 
their Roman Catholic colleagues. He 
referred it to the Foreign Office in Lon- 
don, and Lord Salisbury referred it for 
advice to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Archbishop decided that as a mat- 
ter of principle and of policy it is unde- 
sirable that Protestant missionaries in 
China should claim the privileges allowed 
by imperial edict to members of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, and this is ap- 
proved by the Anglican bishops in China ; 
and Lord Salisbury replies that Her 
Majesty’s Government concurs in this 
opinion, and that no further action 
should be taken with a view to obtaining 
for British Protestant missionaries the 
privileges conferred on the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. 

st 


....We do not see that our authorities 
could have done anything else than to 
follow the law in the case of the two 
Irish convicts, James Fitzharris, nick- 


named “ Joe the Goat,” and Joseph Mul-, 


let, who were pardoned before the ex- 
piration of their terms of imprisonment. 
It will be remembered that they were 
condemned for fifteen years for complic- 
ity in the murder of Lord Frederick Cav- 
endish and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. This was not a political crime. 
There was in it no rebellion, no pretense 
of outbreak of war, but simply an atro- 
cious assassination such as decent Irish- 
men condemned and such as is approved 
only by outlaws of the Clan-na-Gael 
type. We are not amazed that those 
whose business is conspiracy should del- 
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uge the Commissioners of Immigration 
with protests, as if these two men were 
patriots suffering for liberty. 

& 


....We are heartily glad that by an 
overwhelming vote the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference refused to adopt the re- 
port of its temperance committee con- 
demning President McKinley personally 
for his failure to suppress the canteen. 
It was quite too much a political attempt, 
in the interest of the Prohibition party, 
of which the chairman of that commit- 
tee is the most active member. The Con- 
ference recognized the purpose, and it 
had a glimpse of the truth that it is not 
the province of a religious body to give 
an authoritative judgment on a legal 
question, such as the proper interpreta- 
tion of the anti-canteen law. 

& 


....90 many false stories come from 
Rome that we shall suspend belief of the 
last, that at an audience given to the 
Archbishops of St. Louis and New Or- 
leans the Pope remarked that Archbishop 
Treland’s letter to the Duke of Norfolk 
ought never to have been written, and 
that there was.a deplorable laxity of disci-. 
pline in the United States which tended 
to reduce the Catholic Church here to a 
rabble like the heretical Churches of Eng- 
land. Had he said it the evidence would 
have been strong that he was losing his 
mind.. 

& 


....Manila papers tell us of the-devel- 
opment of the public school system in that 
city. In March the average daily attend- 
ance was five thousand, the highest mark 
yet reached. The prejudices have greatly 
diminished, as the progress made by the 
pupils has surprised their parents. A 
great difficulty is the securing of decent 
buildings, with playgrounds, which have 
never hitherto been thought of. 

& 


.... The astronomers are now busy de- 
veloping their photographs of the 
eclipse, and have nothing particular as 
yet to tell. The green coronium line of 
the spectrum was seen. We do not be- 
lieve that any intra-Mercurial planet was 
caught. Nothing very startling is to be 
expected, and it will take time and pa- 
tience to compare observations and 
reach results, 








INSURANCE. 


The Mayor of Scranton. 


It seems reasonable, does it not, that 
the underwriters, being the persons first 
and most interested in fire departments, 
should bear the expense of supporting 
those departments? So many people have 
said, and so said the Mayor of Scranton, 
Pa., not very long ago. He told the Com- 
mon Council that the local department 
had been in'a dangerously inadequate 
condition, so that there were threats 
“that insurance rates would be raised to 
a ruinous figure,” but that things have 
been put into better shape and the rise has 
been averted; but also that the cost of 
support of this department is drawn from 
the general tax rate, and this seems mani- 
festly unjust, “ while the insurance com- 
panies receive and enjoy the profits.” So 
some scheme should be devised for tax- 
ing them “to assist in the annual ex- 
pense,” etc. 

So thinks the Mayor of Scranton. The 
reasoning would be sound if the premises 
were sound. If the underwriters were 
first end chiefly interested, they might 
properly be asked to support firemen, just 
as they do support the insurance patrol. 
But insurance premiums are a means of 
collecting a tax. Double the fire waste or 
halve it, and in either case the underwrit- 
ers would have neither concern nor inter- 
est, in their capacity as underwriters, pro- 
vided the premiums bore the just relation 
to the change. But the most marked ab- 
surdity is that people want the underwrit- 
ers to pay twice over—in lower rates be- 
cause of diminished hazard and also for 
tne conditions which diminish the haz- 
ard; in effect, it is as if a manufacturer 
asked a reduction in rate because he had 
procured a portable extinguisher and 
then sent the bill for the extinguisher to 
the companies. Is this a forced compari- 
son? Let us ask the Mayor of Scranton, 
whose own statement to his Common 
Council boils down to this: 

1. Our local fire department was 
“ wholly inadequate.” 

2. The companies were about to raise 
rates “to a ruinous extent.” 


3. You spent $9,000, and “ placed the 


department in first-class condition as far 
as you could.” 
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4. The rates will not be raised—te., a 
concession has been made. ¢ 

5. Now let the companies “assist in 
the annual expense of maintaining the 
fire department and keeping up the high 
efficiency about which they have so much 
to say.” 

& 


An Opportunity. 


THE insurance laws of Indiana (says 
Attorney-General Taylor of that State) 
fill a hundred pages of the statutes. They 
regulate the organization, taxation and 
operation of the companies. They de- 
fine the method of payment of losses and ~ 
provide for the security and protection 
of the insured. Yet there is not a page 
of the statutes devoted to the preven- 
tion of fires; there is nothing in the 
statutes that locks the stable door before 
the horse is stolen. 

It is entirely easy to believe this a cor- 
rect statement, for even the subject of 
investigating the causes of fires is the 
rarest topic of legislation; yet,’ plainly 
the first step in providing a remedy for 
an evil is to discover its causes. Does it 
seem too cynical, or too extravagant, to 
say that this contrast of great excess in 
one direction and great lack in another 
indicates that insurance, not fire, is re- 
garded, at State capitals, as the public 
enemy? The average legislator de- 
sires popularity. He would have his 
name in the papers and in men’s mouths; 
he would be counted a “rising” man; 
he would be a power at political conven- 
tions, and sure of re-election and the next 
steps higher. So he poses as champion 
and guardian, and thinks he sees a giant 


looming against the sky; it is really an 


honest wind mill, performing a public 
service, but he imagines it the dreadful 
monster, Monopoly. So he goes tilt at 
underwriting with bills to hedge it by 
“shall” and “shall not.” He would 
write its contracts; enlarge its right to 
be sued and confine its right to defend; 
shut it from information, under guise of 
forbidding compacts; impede and re- 
press it in every way; and, above all, 
keep down its strength by taxation. 

This ,he would do because it is dan- 
gerous, and might devour people if not 











chained. Yet it never seems to this ar- 
dent seeker for popularity and service 
that there is a field all neglected and a 
real public enemy all unfettered. , 


\ 


ee] 
The Same. 


Tue American Legion of Honor is 
now in the present and serious. trouble 
of dealing with a doubled assessment, 
made payable on or before the close of 
May, and the May issue of its official 
organ is chiefly occupied in setting forth 
the situation and trying to explain the 
necessity of the doubled assessment. 
People who have followed the news of 
the day (so this explanation says) have 
realized that this country has had the 
greatest death rate in its recent history, 
and la grippe and pneumonia are named 
especially. The Legion liabilities have 
been outrunning receipts. Deaths'in the 
first quarter of 1900 called for $437,- 
ooo, and receipts fell: short of this by 
$114,000, or just one full assessment. 
But April, as far as reported, calls for 
$40,000 more than half the receipts of 
the quarter, and the difficulty, as usual 
in such cases, is that it is perfectly easy 
to give an intelligible and correct ex- 
planation of the emergency, but quite im- 
possible to give a satisfactory one—that 
is, one which is acceptable and pleasant. 
The Legion is twenty-one years old. It 
reached its full tide in 1890, with 62,- 
574 members; then the membership 
dropped several thousands annually, 
thus: at the end of 1895, 53,210; 18096, 
36,028 ; 1897, 21,315; 1898, 19,119; 1899, 
16,894. Cohesion naturally changes into 
a repulsive force, and works with ac- 
celerative effect. 

We have pointed this out so many 
times, and with no other feeling than 
one of sadness. Life insurance at under 
cost and supposed to be cheap is an at- 
tractive delusion for a while; but when 
the discovery comes, as it inevitably does 
come, the process reverses. Distrust in- 
creases distrust; the fear of staying in 
too long impels the most vigorous to go 
first; each member hesitates to stay, be- 
cause he doubts whether others will; 
and so on. It is a natural, irresistible 
working out from beginning to end. 
Life insurance, carried through, is a proc- 
ess of getting the money, not the easy 
one of making promises. — 


Insurance 
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Insurance of Infants. 


Attempts to prohibit the insuring of 
children have been made in a number of 
States, but not successfully except in 
Colorado. The plea is always that there 
can be no insurable interest in the life of 
a child and that insurance leads to mur- 
der. Some amiable but fanatical persons 
—notably Rev. Benjamin Waugh, of the 
Cruelty Prevention Society, reinforced 
by a few dignitaries of the Church—have 
led a crusade in Great Britain against 
child insurance, reiterating. statements 
which would be frightful indeed if sus- 
tained by any evidence. But Mr. Waugh 
never produced any. He asserted that 
child murder for insurance money was 
frequent, and he “ knew ” it to be so, and 
Punch printed some dreadful verses pur- 
porting to be “little Bobby’s”. artless 
story of the money to,come “ when little 
Sarah’s dead ;” but none of the denounc- 
ers ever made their charges specific. It 
seems strange that any intelligent person 
can fail to see that such charges are self- 
destructive by proving too much. It is 
asserted that young children are de- 
stroyed for the insurance on them and 
are insured for that purpose; also that 
this is done on a large scale. But if in- 
surance companies are thus defrauded 
they must either conspire against them- 
selves or be so helpless as to be unable to 
either perceive the danger or guard 
against it. Is not this preposterous. 

On the contrary, whoever looks for the 
facts discovers that the companies are 
quite aware of the possible moral hazard 
and have amply provided against it. 
Moreover, insurance of young children, 
as practiced, conserves instead of de- 
stroying them. The experience of the 
Industrials proves this, the mortality 
among insured children of the age of ten 
and under being somewhat less than 
among the entire mass of children in 
cities and even in the whole country. 
There is no occasion for surprise in this; 
on the contrary, it is just what should 
naturally be expected. For the parents 
who insure their children are among the 
temperate, thrifty and decent, whose chil- 
dren experience more favorable condi- 
tions than among the idle and intemper- 
ate. It was never claimed that the life of 
a child has a money value; but its sick- 
ness and death are a cause of expense, 
which insurance may properly cover, 

















Canada’s Preferential Tariff. 


THE preferential reduction of the 
Canadian tariff duties in favor of Great 
Britain will bé increased on July Ist to 
33 1-3 per cent.; but it is not probable 
that this change will check the remark- 
able growth of imports into Canada from 
the United States. The first preferen- 
tial reduction, 1214 per cent., was made 
in April, 1897. A little more than a year 
later, on July Ist, 1898, the preferential 
discount was increased to 25 per cent., 
and the rates so fixed have remained in 
force nearly two years. That is to say, 
the duties on goods imported from 
Great Britain have been only three-quar- 
ters of the duties collected on similar 
dutiable goods imported from this coun- 
try; and after July 1st only two-thirds 
of the rates imposed upon our products 
will be paid on English merchandise. 
The official reports of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment show that the imports for the 
last seven years have been as follows: 


From Great Percent. Fromthe Percent. 

Britain. of total. United States. of total. 
1893. . $42,529,340 36.9 $52,339,796 45.4 
18)4-+ 37,035,963 34.0 50,746,091 46.5 
1895.. 31,059,332 30.8 50,179,004 50.0 
1896.. 32,824,505 31.1 5395295390 50 8 
1897.. 29,401,188 27.6 57,023,342 53-5 
1898.. 32,043,461 25.4 74,824,923 59-2 
1899.. 36,931,323 24.8 88,467,173 59.2 


It will be noticed that the growth of our 
exports to Canada has been very large 
since 1897, the year in which the prefer- 
ence in favor of Great Britain was 
granted, and that the additions have 
been so large during the last two years 
that one might almost believe that the 
effect of the preferential reduction had 
been to stimulate, rather than to check, 
imports from the United States. In 1880 
Great Britain’s share was 48 per cent., 
and our own only 40 per cent. of the 
total; since that year the imports from all 
sources have risen from $70,000,000 to 
$149,346,000, and Great Britain’s share 
has fallen to less than 25 per cent., while 
our own has been increased to nearly 60 
per cent., or from $28,000,000 to $88,- 
467,000. In spite of all concessions in 
favor of imports from the mother coun- 
try, Canada will continue to look to the 
United States for a large proportion of 
her imports. Our factories and sup- 
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FINANCIAL. 


plies are near at hand; orders can be 
placed quickly and filled promptly; the 
goods can be transported and delivered 
in a short time; and, as English authori- 
ties admit, our manufacturers are more 
in touch than those of Great Britain with 
the requirements and predilections of the 
Canadian people. 


THE bank deposits of Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming have more than 
doubled since r&94, rising from $15,600,- 
000 to $33,330,000. 


....9ince the duty on tea was im- 
posed, in the summer of 1898, the tax 
collected has amounted to nearly $11,- 
000,000. The duties were $7,223,820 
in the calendar year 1899, and nearly 
$2,000,000 in the first quarter of 1900. 

....The holders of more than a ma- 
jority of certain bonds and other ob- 
ligations of the Canda Cattle Car Com- 
pany, Hicks Stock Car Company and 
Consolidated Cattle Car Company, 
have appointed Thomas Carmichael, 
William Nelson Cromwell and E. W. 
Clark, Jr., a Reorganization Committee 
under a recent agreement, to which all 
holders of these securities are invited to 
become parties by depositing them with 
the First National Bank of this city, No. 
2 Wall Street, on or before the 3oth inst. 
Copies of the agreement may be obtained 
there and at the office of the committee, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 


....Lhe sixty-second annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the National 
Bank of Commerce was held a few days 
ago, Levi P. Morton presiding. The cash- 
ier’s report showed that the consolidation 
of the National Union Bank with the 
National Bank of Commerce had in- 
creased the latter’s net assets by more 
than $8,200,000; and the bank’s deposits 
are larger by $25,585,000 than they were 
one year ago. More than 1,000 deposit 
accounts were transferred to it from the 
National Union. The official report of 
this meeting, including the full statement 
of the bank’s affairs that was submitted 
by President Hendrix and Cashier Du- 
vall, has been published by the bank in a 
handsome pamphlet that is a model for 
publitations of this kind, 
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MORNING 
TIREDNESS 


Is a serious complaint. It’s a warning that should 
be heeded. It is different from an honest tired feeling. 
It is a sure sign of poor blood. You can cure it by mak- 
ing your blood rich and pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
That is what other people do—thousands of them. Take 
a few bottles of this good medicine now and you will 
not only get rid of that weak, languid, exhausted feeling 
but it will make you feel well for months to come. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin’ 
” Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders ne be or velephon®, 2451 Portion’. promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Churoh St., New York. 











To their original beauty by 
DAGUERREOTYPES CAN BE} Rockwood, 1440 B’way (40th 
8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 


CLEANED AND RESTORED 
Ee POO yes ore more satisfac- 
PIES on any other style of pictu 
Vibert (ar at tse patees naman 
ave m ar gran ] 
ie et Fe Wa ashington, D . Send stamp for circular. 

















ECLIPSES 
all other dentifricestinjyears.of 
popularity and record of ‘sales 
both ‘here and fabroad. Its 
effects are best§observed tin 
those 'countcies where ‘beauty 


-and refinement are most often 
seen. 





Prices, 25c. and 75c. 
A sample of Sozodont for 3 cents. 

| HALL & RUCKEL, 
| NEW YORK, Proprietors. LONDON 

















‘When the © 
Shadows begin 
to fall on 
ip » your Pathway 


|} -~ try the inimitable 
Bhud Tea as a com- 
forter. The late Sir \ 
Wm. Jenner and Mr. ~*~ 
Gladstone found this 
beverage Peerless, both in health and illness. 
No nervousness or tea complaints follow its use. 
Millions of pounds of Bhud, Tiffin, and 
Bungaloe tea are now used to sustain and 
cheer the English Army. It takes the place 
of the army canteen. 
The task before us is, how to engage your 
confidence to the extent of sending 32c. 
(stamps) for a trial package of Bhud Tea, 
guaranteed to brew 62 cups (4c. per cup). 
Many things prove disappointing, but these 
are articles Good and True. 


THE CEYLON PLANTERS TEA CO. 
20 East 2ist St., N. Y. City. 











































































































































i We are Selling _ : 
= AT OUR NEW STORE q 


ASCOT || 
CAMERAS} 


AT LOW PRICES 














If you are an amateur phetearather, and will send 
us your name and refer to this publication, we will 
send you from time to time announcements of new 
apparatus and photo specialties. Address 


AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
BUCKEYES KODAKS $ 
PREMOS CYCLONES & 
and a complete stock of n 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY CO. 


122-124 Fifth Ave., New York & 
45-47-49 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
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The Grocer 


who offers an it's “the same as,” “as 
imitation of ‘good as,” etc., gives you 
Pearline a poor imitation of the 
and says truth. To geta littlemore | 
profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
and therisk. If you want an 
easier, less wearing, more eco- 
nomical way of washing than with soap, noth- 
ing is ‘as good as” Pearline. Twenty years 
of use have proved what it will do to save we Miho what it 
won't do in the way of harm. 


Don't argue the matter—use Pearline. 
THE 


Telephone Service Union Stove Works, 


At Your || 70 BEEKMAN and 66-68 GOLD ST. 
House, Store or Office ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 


e Manufacturers of the Greatest Variety of 
in Man hattan Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces, 

&c., including a general line 
From of Gas Appliances: 


$5 a Month Gas Ranges, # w Gas Hot Plates, 


44,000 STATIONS Gas Cookers, Gas Sad Iron Heaters, 


One-Year Contracts Monthly Payments Gas Radiators, also Oil Stoves and 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
15 Dey Street Ill West 38th Street Heaters. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

absolutely sure way—by 

a thin coating of pure, 

‘an. refined Paraffine Wax. 

“su 6Has no taste or Odor. 

Is air tight and acid 

nee Easily applied. 

» Useful in adozen other 

7 ways about the house. 

9 m Full directions. with 
» each pone cake. 

1d everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 





Fine as linen— 
g leading jobbers ' ‘Soft as silk. 


4 and retailers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
i * “9 and 81 Worth &t., N. Y. 

















EXPERIENCED 
SPORTSMEN 


313 Siena 425Market St. 
New York Sanfrancisco. 








I 


NEWYORI 
3135 Broadway 
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™ COLUMBIA 


BEVEL-GEAR 


CHAINLESS 


satisfies riders who want the best. Itis light running, 
strong, durable, clean, handsome and stylish in 
appearance. The direct transmission of power saves 
the rider’s strength and the enclosed mechanism does 
away with many annoyances. Equipped with the 
Columbia Coaster Brake, this is an ideal mount 


for the summer tourist. New Models, $75 ; with 
Coaster Brake, $80. 


COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORIIER and 
PENNANT chain wheels, summarizing all that is 
excellent in bicycles of their type, $50, $35, $25. 


Columbia Coaster Brake, for either chainless 
or chain wheels, $5.00 extra with our 1900 models. 
Columbia Bicycles, 
HOME OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


See 

Columbia and 
Stormer 
Catalogues. 
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HOT MORNING BREAKFAST 
COMFORT DEPENDS ON FOOD. 


| : 

| It is not so easy to arrange a tempting 
| breakfast for a hot morning, but every one 
| appreciates such a breakfast and enjoys the 
| relief from the heated blood caused by a 
_ meat and coffee breakfast. 

| In fact by skillful selection of foed, even 
the hottest day can be made quite comfort- 
able. 


| Start with fruit of some kind, then a dish 
| of Grape-Nuts food with cold cream, one or 
| two soft boiled eggs, a slice of bread .and 
| butter and a cup of cocoa or Postum Food 
| Coffee. On that sort of meal one will be 
| fully nourished until the mid-day. 


peo indi hl aac | Grape Nuts food is concentrated and pow- 
: 2 | erful, imparting to the user a sense of reserve 
In Operation Economica force and strength. The strong man thinks 


. . the weather moderate and comfortable when 
When not in Service Costless | the nervous, weak man thinks it unbearably 
EIGHTEEN MODELS GUARANTEED hot. Grape-Nuts food is perfectly cooked at 
Catalogue mailed for two 2-cent stamps * 

. the factory and ready for instant use, cool 
American Bicycle Company and delicious, requiring, no hot stove and 
Waverley Factory, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. | cross cook ona hot morning. ‘Health is a 
New York Office, 943 Bighth Avenue. | | Matter of wise selection of food and a con- 

tented mind.”’ 


ibby’s 
Luncheon 
pecialties 


























Only One 
of anything can be superlative. The 
“‘Best’’ always stands alone. For 
variety, delicacy, fine flavor and general 
excellence, nothing equals 


Libby’s Perfect Food Products 


Prepared in hygienic kitchens under 
Government inspection. They are ab- 
solutely pure and wholesome. Libby’s 
are the convenient foods for in-doors 
and out-doors. Put up in handy-sized 
key-opening cans. 

Write for our little book,‘* How to Make Good Things to Eat.”” 
Tells you all about the 71 kinds of Libby's ready-to-serve foods. 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 


Break the whip and C =S C 

mount a trusted. . R E E NT 
Perfect confidence is the foundation of pleasure 
riding. Every one can ride a Crescent at this 
year’s prices. 

Catalogue Bevel Gear Chainless, $50, $60 
Free Chain Models, $25, $26, $30, $35. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


501 WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Che Offering of. 
a Loving Cup 


or some other Prize or Trophy» 
is an interesting feature of many 
of the contests of to-day. We 
make a specialty of Presentation Pieces— 
not alone Cups, but everything that can 
— be made in Sterling Silver or Silver Plate. 


Our production includes every variety of Silverware 
suitable for domestic use or Gifts, and is sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 

Send to us for Catalogue of the goods 7 require 
mentioning THE INDEPENDENT. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COo., 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


9, 11, 13 Maiden Lane—EW YORK—208 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ BURNS GAS_.— 














“Search- | 
Light” — 


Bicycle Lanterns & 


Our Gas Lantern overcomes all difficulties common 
to acetylene lanterns. 


All riders know the “SEARCH-LIGHT” Oil Lantern. 
Ask your dealer to show you the “WISHBONE” Bracket. 


vnew s Bridgeport Brass Co., "cian. 
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A Revelation in Fruit Jars. 


The—~— 


Doo-Little 
Self Sealer. 


Quickest and [lost Sure 
Sealing Jar Made. 


Machine made, insuring absolute uniformity and free- 
dom from small particles of loose glass. 

A touch of the thumb seals or unseals, Every jar a sure 
sealer and can be tested at any time. No wrenches re- 
quired. Kasy to handle, even when filled with hot preserves. 
Absolutely cleanly. Nothing but glass in contact with 


contents. 
Sole manufacturers, 


The Gilchrist Jar Co., 


524 DREXEL BUILDING, 
PHILA., PA., U.S. A. 
HIGHEST AWARD - 


NATIONAL EXPORT 
EXPOSITION, 1899 - 


— Manufacturers of —— 
The Gilchrist Jar, Machine- 
made Battery Jars, Chow 
Chow eae RT Se 





MUSCULAR PASTOR. 
Muscles Built up on Postum Food Coffee. 


‘* For years I have not been able to drink coffee, as 
it made me very nervous and gave me a headache. No 
one loved coffee more than I and it was a severe trial to 
abandon its use, Nearly three years ago I saw Postum 
Cereal Coffee advertised and concluded to try it. 

‘‘T have been so well pleased with it and its health-: 
ful effects that I have used it ever since, I carry pack- 
ages with me when I visit other places, 

‘* When I began to drink Postum, my muscles were 
flabby, as my habits are sedentary, but for the past two 
years my muscles have been hard and I never felt 
stronger in my life than I do now at sixty years of age, 
and I attribute my strength of muscle to constant use of 
Postum. I drink it three times a day. I feel so enthu- 
siastic about Postum that I cannot recommend it too 
highly wherever I go. Wishing you great success, 
yours truly,’’ - 

Rev. A, P. Moore, 474 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N.Y. . 

The reason Postum builds up the. human body to a 
prime condition of health, is that when coffee is left off, 
the drug effects of the poison disappear and the elements 
in Postum unite with albumen of the food to make gray 
matter and refill the delicate nerve centers all over the 
body and in the brain. This sets up a perfect condition 
of nerve health, and the result is that the entire body 

feels the effect of it. 
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Reference, Market National 
Bank, Cincinnati. 





THE HARTWELL 


Two and Three section 


Sliding Door Book Cases. 


Two sections, Oak 

Two sections, Mahogany. . 

Three sections, Oak 4 
Three sections, Mahogany. ..$40.50 


Finest quality, selected, Quarter Sawed 
White Oak, Antique, Golden or Flemish 
finish, Fine Grain Selected Mahogany. 
Doors run on noiseless, easy runners, Dust 
proof, Artistic in design. 


GENUINE LEATHER CHAIRS, ROCKERS, 
COUCHES AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





Complete Catalogue of Library and Office Furniture FREE on application. 


We Prepay Freight East of the Mississippi River, and North of the Carolinas when cash accompanies the 
order, Points beyond on equal basis. Zstimates and Specifications made for completely furnishing and 
equipping private residences, churches, public buildings, etc. 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Makers of Special Lines of High Grade Furniture, 


34l Wet Fourth Street, Cincinnati OWe. 






























Some Facts About 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


One separator is mugh the same as another on paper—it is 
just as easy to claim the most for the poorest machine as for 
the best one. 

But when you come to see an ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” and any other 
make of separator side-by-side the difference becomes apparent— 
the superiority of principle and construction is self-evident. 

And when you come to fry the machines in comparative test— 
in practical operation—it is easily apparent to anyone that an 
‘*Alpha-De Laval” is so superior in thoroughness of separation, 
.in actual capacity, in quality of product, in ease of operation, in 
mechanical finish and in durability, that any other machine would 
be dear as a gift. 

Hence the sales of ‘“‘Alpha-De Laval” machines are ten times 
those of all other makes combined and the people who buy other 
machines are those who do not try for themselves, 

A De Laval catalogue or a De Laval agent will be gladly sent 
anywhere upon application. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranvoven & Canat Sts., General Offices: 1102 Arcw STREET, 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
—_— 74 CORTLANDT STREET, GARR EES 58D 
103 & 105 Miss on Sr., 


327 Commissioners St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 




















IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


to investigate the difference bebweon ur prices ote those ofagents 
and dealers for the ° oamue qunaeae 








on the conenmnen, Lj se 
u from o 





lar an 
with nickel tr iain a 
Good as sells for $16. 
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prevented or relieved, 
Alay F ever and ultimately cured by 
the Eu-thy-men method. 1,000 cases success- 
fully treated last season. 


To insure relief . ™ Begin Now 








Church and Cemetery 


4 Original and artistic designs submitted to 











By mail or at our treatment rooms. 


any limit of expense, and erected in any 








Send for jiterature and examination blank. 





part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 














Euthymen Chemical Co., 510 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | | J-&R.LAMB, . 50 Carmine Street, New York. 
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Heat 


5 Rooms . . $75.00 
7 Rooms . . 95.00 
Your 9 Rooms . . 125.00 


House 


D 


DIGHTON FURNACE Co., 
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ALL COMPLETE. 
with a 





PIPING, REGISTERS, 








1f your old furnace has given out see what 
it will cost to repair it. then write to us for a 
price on anew DIGHTON, When you buy 
a DIGHTON you pay for the value of the 
furnace, The pro rata cost of the expenses 
of a big city store are not added. 

In every instance where a DIGHTON 
FURNACE has been placed in a new local- 
ity we have received inquiries from neighbors 
who have been advised to write us. 


It has every Improvement that Improves. 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded 
that you should pay more for some other fur- 
nace until you have full information about 
the DIGHTON from us. 

The dealer in your town or city can fur- 
nish you the DIGHTON at price advertised, 
but may endeavor to sell you some other that 
he can make greater roft on unless you in- 
sist on having a DIGHTON. Every part 
warranted, 


Write for Catalogue. 


31 White St., No. Dighton, Mass. 
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The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the bet- 
ter. it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the an 
impurities always present in the »tomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or 
after eating onions or other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and em- 
inently safe catnartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, but 
. the best charcoal and the most for the money is 

Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges: they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the form of | , Pleas- 
a oy lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is 
that no possible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of char- 
coal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach and bowels. and to 
clear the complexion and — the breath, mouth and 
throat: I also believe the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents a bor at 

g stores and although in some sense a patent preparation 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
aes than in any of the ordinary charcoal 

ablets. 
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House Furnishing. 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods ever offered in the United States 
for furnishing the home, It includes a full line of 


»-EDDY REFRIGERATORS... 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 


CROCKERY, CHINA anp GLASS, CUTLERY, COOKING UTENSILS, CEDAR 
AND CAMPHOR WOOD TRUNKS, PANTRY, BATH, HALL, CELLAR AnpD 
STABLE FURNITURE, SILVER-PLATED WARE, BASKETS, CREAM FREEZ- 
ERS, HAMMOCKS, NURSERY anp SICK-ROOM APPLIANCES. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 miles of New York. Orders 
by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


Established 1835. 


Lewis & Conger, 


130 and 132 West 42d St, - 


and'sixtn avenue. - New York. 








DISEASE GERIIS 
And — 
REFRIGERATORS 


Low-priced Refrigerators are made of 
cheap material and in a cheap manner. 
Result: warping, opening joints, and 
cracks which gather Disease Germs cause 
Taint in food (especially Butter, Milk 
and Cream), .and frequently sickness 
and excessive ice consumption. 


lf its a 
LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


it is lined with the best clear, white 
opal-glass, securely and accurately fitted, 
affording no place for Germ Lodgment. 
Its Construction substantial enough to 
resjst Cellar Damp or Kitchen Heat. A 
Lower degree of temperature obtained and 
maintained per pound of ice consumed 
than in any other make. Absolute freedom 
from odor and dampness. More Storage 
Capacity than in any other make of same 
outside dimensions. Daily ice waste in 
large sizes fully 50 per cent. less than in 
other makes. Cleaned as easily as a 
china dish. 


We build Refrigerators to order for FAM- 
ILES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, 
MARKETS, CLUBS, GROCERS, Etc. 

Lorillard Refrigerators used exclu- 
sively in U. S. Navy. 

Send us outside dimensions of Refrig- 
erator desired and we will submit plans 
and estimates, 

Catalogue sent on application. 

The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 


1168 Broadway, New York 
Establisned 1877, 
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Don’t Wear Yourself Out Fighting Mosquitoes. 
USE LIQUID 


Skedaddle Cream Balm 


THEY WON’T TOUCH YOU. 

No disagreeable odor, free from daub or stain, invisi- 

ble when applied to the skin, and there is nothing to 

off. One application is effective for several hours, 

Absolutely harmless, even if taken internally. It is a 

peerless antiseptic and a delicate and valuable toilet 

preparation. “2 . at druggists’ and sporting goods deal- 
ers’, or by mail on receipt of price. 


GAIL CREMICAL COMPANY, 
Box 93F. Bound Brook, N. J. 


DON’T FAIL 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


(Tiled inside and outside) 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Most perfect ever introduced, 


The Brunswiek-Balke Collender Company, 


860 Broadway, cor 17th St., Dept. 1, 





N. Y. CITY. } 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


DIVIDENDS 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock. 


The Directors have this day declared a dividend (No. 1) of ONE 
PER CENT. (1%) on the Common Stock of this company. out of 
the earnings, ere on the 16th day of July, to stockholders of 
Record on the 7th day of July. 

The Transfer Books will be closed Saturday, J ay at twelve 
o’clock M., and reopen July 16th at ten o’clock A. M.‘ 


Cheques will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day 0 


oey BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
ist June, 1900. Transfer Agent. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock. 


The Directors have this day declared a Quarterly dividend (No 
5) of 184% 0n the Preferred Stock of this Company, out of the 
earnings, payable on the 15th day of June, to Stockholders of 
Record on the 9th day of June. 

The Transfer Books will be closed Saturday, June 9th, at twelve 
a es will reopen on the 15th day of June, at ten 
o’cloce A. M. 

Cheques will be mailed to registered holders on the 14th day of 
ne. . 


i BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
Transfer Agent. 











ist June, 1900. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


80 Broad Street, New York. 


9TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
< " May 23d, 1900. 





The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular = 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. :1%) from 
net earnings, on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable July 2d, 
190), to Preferred Stock holders of record of June i5th, 1900. 

Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P. M. on 
the 15th day of June, 1900, and reopen July 2d, 1900. 

E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL 


UARTERLY . REPORT OF THE 
; BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 3ist day of May, 1900: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans 4 discounts 
Bon ecececsceeceees Lge eeensececcccesescceseceesees 
Groeten trust companies, banks, bankers and 
broke’ " 
Banking-house and lot. 

Stocks and bonds.... S 
Specie occecccces’ fee esecesececccccvcccccesseccses Aig phpewide < 
nited States legal tenders and circulating note: 

of national banks 
Cash soem, 


viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’ 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paidin in cash 


Surplus fund 
Undivided 1) 


$39,068,202 18 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank ted 
business at Nos. 44 and Wall 8t of 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Casbier. 


subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 


une, 1900, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
Notary Public. 


Severall 
2d day of 


(Seal of Notary.] 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 
at the close of business on the 31st day of May, 1900: 


RESOURCES. 


279,562 76 
1,114,579 21 
548,881 00 


at 
‘Denk 


551 538 62 
41,000 00 


$8,782,899 57 
LIABILITIES. 


° 
Pere r rere errs T 


$300,000 00 
600,000 00 


363,554 06 
7,080,887 93 


savings b 
Unpaid dividends 
Taxes 


Tt teem ewe ere etone SOHO eee ene eeneeeeeereeeseees 


STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 


THEO. ROGERS, President, and EDWARD C. EVANS, Cashier, 
of the SANK OF THE METROPOLIS, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 29 Union Square, in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing report, with the schedule accompan ing the same, is 
true and correct in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief; and they further say that the usual business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892). and not elsewhere; and that the above 
aoe it =e ~ comenence wits os oBoial see poacived from 
e § endent of Banks gna it of May, 
1900, a8 the day on which such reper aaa ae ese. 73 ” 
: . , President. 
J | E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 
Severa subscribed and sworn to b 
day of Tees. 1900, before me. oe See ee ae 28 


[Seal of Notary } W. CLEARMAN, 


JOHN 
Notary Public (No. 43), New York County. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


All securities lis at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

altimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
nae Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Beston. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 








Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 z900 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world. 


STA OF f this S d st P 
- ~ ~ rs 
WASHINGTON Senna; pene « pear oom ty a 


vestments judiciously made in its real estate, mortgages, and war- 
rants. dress undersigned, who also take general charge of prop- 
erties and interests of non-residents, 14 years’ experience in State, 
Offices in both Seattle and Tacoma. MaAynas.o & MAYNARD, 
Tacoma, Wash. Rost. P. MAYNARD, Seattle, Wash.. Referenc 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York City: u 
Moines Sevings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa; Henry L. Slosson, 
Geneva, New York. 











The assured growth of trans-Pacific 
Commerce guarantees steady growth 
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E.H. GAY & CO. 


BANKERS, 


1 Nassau Street, New York. 


STEAM, STREET RAILWAY, MUNICIPAL AND 
HIGH-GRADE CORPORATION BONDS. 
Monthly lists sent upon application. 
Appraisements of secutities made for Trustees, Ex 
ecutors, etc. 
Commission orders executed in all listed securities. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal. 


We Buy and Sell Duluth Real Estate. 
Make 1st Mortgage Loans. 
Take Entire Charge of Property, Col- 
lecting Rents, Paying Taxes, Etc. 


PULFORD HOW & CoO., 


(Incorporated) 
Investment Bankers. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence Invited. 


H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 


Letters of Credit ..% . 


Available in the Principal Cities of Europe. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 














EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


SO ioc cccactccnceccosséccebell $2,000,000 
Surplus.. Stent eRe: ERS 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Roekhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok- 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, Mim. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities, 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


me py taking loans throu mn us during the 17 years in 
ich we have been making RST MORTGAGE 
LOANS on lands in the te Hard Wheat belt of North bakota 
and Minnesota. We oe may examine every tract of land 
offered as security. rite for references and particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., SRAND FORKS. N. D. 


(Established 1883). 








City of Newport News, Va, 
$50,000 


School 5s. 


(TOTAL ISSUE, $100,000.) 
Dated April 3, 1900. Denomination, $500, 


Principal and Semi-annual interest payable (April | 
and October J) at the office of the City Treasurer. 


MATURING 1902 TO 1911. 


Officials Estimate Assessed Valuation 


CeCe ee ee ees PHOHHE HEE OEE 





Total Debt (this issue included)...... 


POPULATION ABOUT 25,000. 


PRICE on application. 
Transcript of proceedings, and copy of our attorney’s 
opinion will be sent upon request. 


The Exports from Newport News for 1899 
aggregated $31,041,605.00. 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, 


CLEVELAND, 0. BOSTON, MASS. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 





‘and deal in 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 


| 
Large or Small 
- ) 


Carefully invested for non-residents. 
Twenty years’ experience in placing first 
mortgage, real estate investments. The 
most careful, scrutinizing investigation 
of my personal character and business 
methods is earnestly courted. Address 











W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dak. 


Valuation for ‘Taxation (1899)...... $ 5,441,217.0 | 


lr 


ees i) 
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36 Nassau Street, New York. 


FISK & ROBINSON, 
BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities. 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange. 





The Trust Co. 
of New York. 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates, 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
ian, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 1st Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR F. RICHARDSON, 2d Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
George W. Quintard, Warner Van Norden, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis 8S. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charles M. Swain, 
James Talcott, =mith M. Weed, 
Charles E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E. Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Henry C. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, Ernst Thalmann, 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A. Heald, laaac E. Gates, 

Colgate Hoyt. 





(NVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed, 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

eee have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
in princi or interest. References, kers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
loanin rite for further parti Send for 
pamphlet, “ ruth About O%lsthoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 





WiHSTARmMN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Gash. 


INSURANCE 





1851 THE 


1900 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JORN As HS HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900 $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. a WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


_ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1900. 


$16,109,174.77 
14,518,776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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The Matual 


Assets : 


in force: 


A 


Life Insuranee Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


“THE GREATEST OF 
ALL THE COMPANIES” 


$301,844 ,537,2 


Insurance and Annuit 


$1,052,665,2I 


FOC C CCC COCO CCC CCC CR OOOO OO OR EOC CC CP CO OOOO CO OE OE OOOO OOOO 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issues every form 
of policy at the lowest rates 
commensurate with safety. 


PPDPDPDPDP DG PID DD DOD 


PIIISISSS a a a te ta i han ln ai ln in iin linn niin dn dy dp dn dy ds dn, dy dy fn ds dn ds dn dd ts dn i in i in dy i i 


a a a an a tas tant han tn tn hhh hn inh niin 





pF a a aS a a as a a a a te i ty ts i hn i i hind 





Placing your fire insurance in some com- 


panies is like 


KEEPING YOUR VALUABLES 





IN A PASTEBOARD BOX 





INSTEAD OF A MODERN SAFE 





when you have the choice of either at 
the same price. 

Get a CONTINENTAL policy and you 
are sure of absolute indemnity at fair rates. 


An 


old established AMERICAN COMPANY 


whose fixed policy, financial strength, pro- 
gressive management and fair treatment of 
policyholders, are guaranteed by its past 
record. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES .-... . © 26,838,656.66 

$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment poltotes issued. 
CasH distributions paid upon all polici 


Every policy has endo: 


hereonjthe cash surren ayels 


insurance values to which the insured is entitled ty "the 


up 
sachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, ot ona a for any age sent on application 


to the 


Benj. F. SEivcon, Pree 
S. F. Trull, onal 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... ~ 
Annual Statement. 


oe e eee rereerresecsccssee sees esseseesesesseeeee 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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«THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1899. 











Cash Capital ......2..2.20.06.6. $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)......... 3,202,547.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 76,307.29 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ...... 320,600.63 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ..... 91,032.70 
Other CH. no's cic ek wees ei we 171,307.98 
Net Surplus ......ccscerccvees 5,157,615.07 
Total Assets ...... Pape Rg dt ee AN EN ae $13,019,411.20 





Surplus as to Policy Holders ...... $9,157,615.07 





LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: 
$85,641,084.50 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 








W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 
A. C. ADATIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 

WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 

413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 

Omaha, Neb. (| W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, ee & SPENCER, 

San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 


in f CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
LAND MARINE j NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. /| BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Excels all in 


Eighty-four per cent. Real 


 pinaniiiieinipigieipbiadiiiiaascte SE ENE eye EEN EEE ENE NEN ENED EVEVEVEN ENN ENE 
ONE ZTCEHELLED. 


The Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


OF CINCINNATI, 


HIGHEST INTEREST EARNING ; 
One per cent. above that of any Other Company. 


SAFEST POSSIBLE INVESTMENTS ; 


LOWEST RATIO OF DEATH LOSSES ; 


Seventy-six Hundredths of one per cent. 


LARGEST RETURNS TO POLICY HOLDERS ; 
Its Dividends Equal if not Exceed those of Any Other Company. 






Sir os 


EAS Set 


> 
i? 


OHIO. 


Estate Mortgages and Policy Loans. 








ASSETS January Ist, 1880, 
ASSETS January Ist, 1900, 


$1,520,025.53. 
$23,703,174.36. 








JOHN 1 M. PATTISON, Pres. 








E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


| 
| ae aes eee 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





he said he owed nothing when he died. 
ttle inquiry showed he nad not pro- 
di led for his chief creditors—his family. 
This debt is best yaa through a li e 
insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut §t. 





The LIVERPOOL and 


LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 
ED snitichsbesen> |-ssovansaveveeres scene $9,427,328.29 
SED oi:.s00nbe-senbsevesssoxeseenanes 4,7'76,050.60 
SURPLUS 


ORO e eee eee renee ee ee eeeeeesseeeees 


4,651,237%69 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM 8T. 











J. M. ALLEN, President, 
WM. B. FRANELIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, ‘Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE - - - Secretary 
B. BRAINERD - - : - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 

Capital Stock all cash...........cscccsssseee oe $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. i 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims... 294,160 56 
PP iiiccvebecce. .-sesdeses ~csaancsete 1,472,954 97 

ae 
Total Assets. Jan. 1st, 1900......cccccessseeeees 84,551,283 55 





. JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, - - - Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL, - - $500,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,737,506 62 
Surplus over all Liabilities, - - - 388,934 56 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1900, - $2,626,441 18 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S. WHELEN, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F. BEALE, 

PEMBERTON S, HUTCHINSON, JOHN S. GERHARD, 

JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
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PROTECTION 


is the first mission of Life Insurance. Protection to the family 
—the home—to business interests. 
Real protection against future needs is furnished by 


THE PRUIL 


THIS COMP§AN 


IN 














Policies on the Ordinary Pian Pi 
AMOUNTS $500 TO $100,000. 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly or Quarterly. 


at tl 
Cash Loans, 


All Whole Life, Policies C&Sh Surrender Values, 
Approved Limited Payment Life ana Provide Cash Dividends, Pol 
Plans Endowment. For —_— Paid-up Insurance, 

| Extended Insurance. 


























Partnership Policies, Annuities and 
Child’s Endowments. .. . 


WRITE. 





af 
NE 


The Prudential Insurance Comp 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, 
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INVESTMENT 


ily profitable, safe, convenient, may be obtained through Life Insurance. 
No better medium for the investment of funds, large or small in 
amount, can be found than through 


IDENTIAL 


VPEANY ISSUES 


S aaa babbbbbbbahh aba hdibipiinininind i diinind 








Policies on the Industrial Plan 
AMOUNTS FROM $15 UP. 


ly. Premiums collected weekly 
at the homes of the Insured. 


es, 
Policies Provide for... 


THE 


Cash Dividends, PRUDENTIAL 


Additional Benefits, HAS THE 
Cash Surrender Values, Z7/>»’—=ST-«- STRENGTH OF 
Paid-up Insurance. vy GIBRALTAR 














we — 


1p| any of Americal 
CE, | NEWARK, N. J. : 


+004 
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PROTECTION 


THAT PROTECTS. 

















STRONGEST 


INTHE WORLD. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


Tne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 3ist December, 1899 


mean $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1899 ones <hieestwmeene 967,555-24 
Total Marine Premiums 


sasesee $40133,075-63 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 
Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


ease eeteseeoes 


$3,305,179.38 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks .. 

Loans Secured by ~~" ~ and special de- 


pape Trust Company . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com,any, 
estimated at................... - aber 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ...... 


$5,483,944.00 
2,395,500.00 


1,125,000.00 


i 1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 

oreign Countries .........-.....ceeeeeees 147:799-55 
PORE I IE 5 saSenncbtcesescoccducs. sense 266.139.2909 


Amount.........csseeeeee, $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or their legal rep- 
~- Tiaras on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next. 

The outstan certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date allinterest thereon wil) cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
a of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 
, 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


QUSTAV AMSINCK ANSON W. HARD 
VERNON CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
WALDRON P. BRO JOHN D.HEWLETT 
IAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES D. 
RANCIS M. BACON, EANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPP ‘W. H. H. MOORE, 
H H. OH. ; Cc H. HALL 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
LLIAM BE. DODGE, LEVI P. MORTON 
J H. D FREDERIC A, PARSONS 
EVERETT FRAZ GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
EW FLEIT JOHN L. RRR 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONEs, A. RAVEN 
HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 


F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDER Ss to hold thirteen co of Tae In- 
DEPENDENT can be ished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








‘ 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
~ ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Before applying for Insurance elsewhere write for our Literature. 





GAINS DURING 1899. 





DU NN iG ek UE eee eee ew Che 15%, Per cent. 
“Premium Income........................... 18% ” 
“ “Fotal ineetis 4:00 606. .0R iw ARTS aii _ 
“New Business. . 255. EE. es. 58h “ 
“ Assurance in Force... .....: 2. soc cwcvews co 15% * 
‘“‘ Reserve for Policy-holders.................. 24%, 
‘“‘ Payments to Policy-holders................. 15 8: 
New Assurance Written........................ $47,859,893 
Total Assurance in Force................... ....107,040,100 
Amount Added to Reserve for Policy-holders.... 487,408 


Paid to Policy-holders since Incorporation, over 17,000,000 


Death Losses, Due and Unpaid 





HOME OFFICE, ° ‘ 
NEW YORK. 


NONE. 


346 BROADWAY, 


a 
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THOROUGH INSPECTION 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS .. . 





y~ 
_ 
,™ 


- « « OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, ALLEN, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
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J. B. PIERCE, BRAINARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Assistant Treasurer. 


x 
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lO NOE 
Insurance Company of New York 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Ninety-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 





Summary of Assets : . 
Par Value. Market Value. 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 


Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1900. 49,614 39 


32,808,395 95 
Liabilities ; $ 


4,381,073 00 
795,386 54 
4,631,936 41 


$12,808,395 95 








Surplus as Regards Policy Holders = $7,631,936 41 





DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MorTON, ANDREW C. ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, 
OLIVER S, CARTER, CORNELIUS N, BLIss, BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
DanieL A. HEALD, JOHN H. WASHBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNow, 
Davip H, McCALPIN, WALTER H, Lewis, GrorcE H. HARTForpD, 
James B, VAN WoERT, 


Henry F. Noyss, 
Lucien C, WARNER, 
WARNER VAN NoRDEN 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
AREUNAH M. BuRTIS, 5 5¢retaries. ELBRIDGE . snow, | VicePresidents. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, FPREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } Ramanan. Sooeetacion. 
New York, January 9, 1900. 
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Weenicke 
Elastic 
Book-Case. 


A System of Units 


A living book-case—grows with 
your library and always fits it. 
Small enough for 1o or large 
enough for 10,000 books. An 
ideal book-case for the home. 
Fitted with dust-proof disappear- 
ing doors, simple and perfect in 
operation. Furnished in grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Handled by re- 
sponsible dealers in all principal 
cities—send for list and hand- 
some booklet describing the 
beauties of this case. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 


“Wernicke Co. 


191 Bartlett St., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 














product of an Am- 
erican factory. The 


YOST bt 


Cypewriter 





The government of 
India has recently 
placed an order for 
120 of these 
machines. 

a) Yost Writinc Macuine Co. 


4 a 320 Broadway, New York 
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.-B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY CONN. 


LONDON ~PARIS + DRESOEN ~SYONEY 
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O’NEILL’S. 
The Best.. 
Straight Front Corset is “La Vida.” 


No other can approach it for fit, finish, durability and its health giving properties. Itis 
stricty hand made, French gored, bias cut and all whalebone, and gives to every movement 


of the body. 


It is French in finish, French in material, has all the chic, all the dash, of the imported 
model, but has more grace to it, for it is made to fit the American figure—the best in the 


world. 
you have worn for weeks or months. 
is apparent through your dress, and one that 


It is a Corset that will give you as much ease the first day you wear it as any other 
It is a Corset so beautitully contoured that not a ridge 


Will Give You the Carriage of an Empress. 


It is twice as good as the best French production that comes to this country, and costs one-half less. These 


Corsets will be found at this store only. 





H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 





CARPETS 


GREAT CLEARING SALE 


Prior to Rebuilding. 


All odds and ends in the various grades, the 
accumulation of a season’s business; some we 
have made up into 


R U in different grades and sizes, 
S suitable for all kinds of 
With Borders,  0O™S. 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of room.) 


*“auenican FLOOR MATTINGS 


SUMMER FURNITURE? 


MADE FROM AMERICAN GRASS. 


Fspecially Adapted for Hotels, Cottages and Summer Resi- 
dences ; Artistic and Very Durable. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 





CUT NO. a ™ 
Palmer’s Latest Hammock 
or 


UTOPIA 


Adjustable to sitting, reclining and sleeping positions. 
Also Manufacturer of the world-renowned 


PALTIIER’S 
Arawana and Perfection Hammocks 


IN OVER 100 VARIETIES. 
Always on sale at all first class houses. Catalog furnished 
to the trade only. 
Also Manufacturer of Canopies, M ito Netti 
Crinoline Dress Lining. Window — 
Screen Cloth, etc. 


I, E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn. 
New York Office: 62 White Street. . 





wy 
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LITHIA WATER 


fondonderry 








A PURE 
SPARKLING 
HEALTHFUL 
WATER 











